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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
on 
URING the week that has passed sinee our. last 
issue the whole configuration of the political 
sky has changed. The menacing clouds which made the 
situation dark and difficult have cleared away, and once 
more appears the blue. On Monday Mr. Bonar Law 
was unanimously chosen the leader of the Unionist 
and Conservative Party by a full meeting of his political 
associates. In the afternoon he kissed hands as First 
Lord of the Treasury and received the King’s commands 
to form a Cabinet. 


On Wednesday the names of the most important 
members of the Cabinet were given to the world. Lord 
Salisbury becomes President of the Council and Deputy 
Leader of the House cf Lords—a double post which 
we are certain he will fill to the satisfaction of the public, 
his colleagues, and his Party. We has not his father’s 
intellectual grasp and vision, but he is a sensible man of 
the highest character, with great experience of public 
affairs, a wide knowledge of all sorts of public questions, 
and essentially an open mind. To talk of him and 
the other peers in the new Cabinet as representing 
nothing but Belgravia and the West-end Clubs is the 
merest moonshine, and we wonder that Mr. Lloyd George 
should have had the hardihood to talk such nonsense, 
We venture to say of Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Lord Derby—the three English peers not in 
the old Cabinet—that there is not one of them who would 
not be far quicker than Mr. Lloyd George to establish 
the sympathy of comprehension between himself and a 
group of Labour Members. 


Lord Cave, who bacouans Lord Chancellor, will prove, 
we believe, not only a thoroughly competent head 
of the Judiciary, but a wise man in counsel, and 
is one of the chief functions of 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin is the new 
He is an experienced man 





that, remember, 
a Lord Chancellor. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





of business and as a Parliamentarian has made in a short 
time an extraordinarily good impresion. We have 
Mr. MeKenna’s word for it, and no word could be more 
important, that, as a financier, he is a man who under- 
stands his job. Unquestionably he has a great oppor- 
tunity as well as a great responsibility. What he will 
need is firmness in detail. Everybody will be talking 
thrift in the abstract and recommending extravagance 
in the concrete. 

What he must keep before his eyes is the principle that 
the best way of helping commerce and, what is far more 
important, of helping the working man to get a better 
share in the good things of this world, as all right-minded 
men desire that he should, is to lift the burden of taxation. 
He must make up his mind as to what is the greatest sum 
that the nation can bear without injuring the sources of 
industry, without, that is, drying up the river which 


fertilizes our industrial ficlds, and he must resolutely 





refuse to raise a larger revenue. That is the only amou:! 
legitimately available for expenditure. It must, of 
course, be jealously and minutely allotted to the 
various departments, and, further, not only must every 
department be cut down to the minimum required, but 
the Treasury, as in old days, must see to it that value is 
got for whatever money is granted. And here the great 
thing to remember is that value is not got by huge crowds 
of bureaucrats and Government employees, 


Mr. Bridgeman, a man of promise, becomes Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs ; Lord Curzon remains at the 
Foreign Office, where he will no longer be worried by the 
unnecessary and irresponsible interference of the Prime 
Minister and his Secretariat. An excellent new appoint- 
ment is that of the Duke of Devonshire, worthy successor 
as head of the house of Cavendish to his great predecessor. 
The Duke made no mistakes in Canada, and the experi- 
ence there gained will help him to do what is the only 
thing wanted in the Colonial Secretary, so far as the 
Dominions are concerned—that is, to regard and treat 
those Dominions not as dependent States to be petted 
or coaxed, but as equal partners with Great Britain in 
an Institution which does not belong to these Islands alone. 


Lord Derby already knows the War Oflice and he 
also knows a good deal about commerce, and should 
be of assistance to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Amery becomes First Lord of the Admiralty-— 
a promotion to which he is well entitled. Sir Philip 
Lloyd-Greame is President of the Board of Trade, and 
Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen Minister of Health. 
The appointment of Lord Novar, well known in many 
departments as Mr. Munro-Ferguson, to be Secretary 
of State for Scotland, is one of great interest. Lord 
Novar has, of course, hitherto been a member of the 
Independent Liberal Party. By joining the Ministry 
he has gone even further than Mr. McKenna and Lord 
Grey of Fallodon in showing his sympathy. He is a man 
universally and justly respected, and his appointment 
is sure to be popular in Scotland, 
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On Wednesday Mr. McKenna, a former Liberal Chan- 
ecllor of the Exchequer, and now the head of one of 
the greatest of English banks, the London Joint City 
and Midland Bank, gave an address to a mecting of 
electors in the City of London in support of the policy 
of Mr. Bonar Law. Mr. McKenna gave his reasons for 
deciding to do this. Briefly, they were that the country 
was in imminent danger and that Mr. Bonar Law 
and the policy he espoused offered the best chance 
we had of saving ourselves from the perils that 
surrounded us. “Our foreign trade, upon which 
our prosperity largely depends, is,” he pointed out, 
“greatly disorganized, and we have in our industrial 
centres an appalling degree of unemployment, with all 
its suffering and human waste, unparalleled in modern 
history.” 





With industry in this deplorable condition, the 
national expenditure, he declared, had been maintained 
on a reckless seale ; while the burden of an oppressive 
taxation which stifles enterprise had exhausted the 
reserve of capital and hindered our natural trade develop- 
ment. Such a warning from a man reticent, so 
unsensational, so careful, and so exact as Mr. McKenna, 
is one of the gravest things ever said by a responsible states- 
man and deserves the closest attention of the nation. 


SO 


Mr. MeKenna expressed the belief that Mr. Bonar 
Law realizes the danger and realizes the only 


remedy possible. After warning the country against 
the mad proposals of the Labour Party in regard 
to a levy on capital and a war on private enter- 
prise, Mr. MeKenna announced that he proposed to 
support Mr. Bonar Law and his Administration. In 
the present welter of parties Mr. Bonar Law’s Goyern- 
ment offered us the only prospect of stability. It was 
a brave speech, a wise speech, and a patriotic speech, 
and we offer our heartiest congratulations to Mr. McKenna. 
By his action he has raised himself high in the opinion 
of his countrymen. 


Important as the stabilization of the 
Government offered by Mr. Bonar Law and _ his 
colleagues, only second in importance is the announce- 


1S 


ment of the stabilization of the Times made in 
Wednesday’s issue of that great paper. It is announced 
that the shares in the Times Publishing Company 


owned by the late Lord Northcliffe, as well as those 
vwned by Sir John Ellerman, have been acquired 


by Mr. John Walter, and that Major Astor is associated | * , 
| They have simply come to see that a change was necessary, 


with Mr. Walter in their acquisition. It is added that 
it is the intention of Mr. Walter and Major Astor to 
maintain the highest traditions of the Times, and to 
ensure its continuance as a national institution conducted 
solely in the best interests of the nation and the Empire. 
It is with the utmost satisfaction that we record this 
news. Weshall say nothing of what has happened in the 
Times during recent years except to note that, 
in spite of all the difficulties with which the paper was 
conducted, it did contain not only a wonderful news 
service, but articles of the highest value, political, com- 
mercial and literary. In a word, in spite of the 
irresponsible steersmanship it remained the greatest 
paper in the world—a fact which was in no small 
measure due to the tact and ability of Sir Campbell 
Stuart. 





The conjunction of Mr. Walter, who represents 
the old, honourable, and distinguished family who 
founded and made the Z'imes, with Major Astor is one 
of happy omen. Major Astor is a young man, but one 





who is greatly liked and respected by all who know him. 
Lic is a man of independent character and with a high 


nation’s | ‘™ , 
France, and that ghe nation would be dumbfounded 














sense of duty, as is proved by his splendid War service, 
The old policy of the Times to take no side in party 
politics, but to support the King’s Government whenever 
it could be supported by honest men, was very valuable. 
We hope and believe that this will once more be its 
policy, and that it will truly, as is said in the announce- 
ment in the Times, become “a national institution.” 


As we have explained elsewhere, the surprising thing 
about the Ministry of the new Prime Minister is the 
universality of satisfaction that has been expressed. 
As we understand the situation, there is no break in the 
Unionist Party. Mr. Bonar Law has no thought of 
making war upon ‘Mr. Chamberlain and his followers. 
As for the Chamberlainites, the farthest they go is to 
say in effect, “‘ Some day you will be sorry to have got 
rid of Mr. Lloyd George and his followers, and you may 
have to buy them back at a great sacrifice,” though 
what that sacrifice exactly is is not specified. The 
farthest that even Lord Birkenhead, who is supposed 
to be the wild man of the Party, would go was to say 
that he would not only never desert Mr. Micawber, but 
that he would refuse to allow anybody to prevent him 
going on National Liberal platforms when he liked. 

But this mild threat, which apparently the ex-Lora 
Chancellor thought would render everyone breathless, 
was in truth no threat at all, because neither Mr. Bonar 
Law nor anybody clse had the slightest wish to 
attack National Liberals. In fact, we understand that 
it is arranged that wherever possible help will be given 
to them if attacked either by Labour men or Wee 
Frees. Mr. Bonar Law is not out to destroy anybody, 
but to give us a sane and government, 
Apparently some of Mr. Lloyd George’s admirers seem 
to think that this policy, so utterly different from that 
of the late Prime Minister, will be rejected with scorn 
by the country. To us the prospect seems otherwise. 








reasonable 


Napoleon was once told by an eager courtier that if 
he were to die consternation would spread through all! 
by its grief. ‘‘ Nonsense,” replied Napoleon, “if I 
died suddenly, all that the people of France would say 
would be * Poof! Thank Heaven that’s over!’ ” At the 
present moment the British people are saying just that. 
This does not mean, of course, that having put Mr. Lloyd 
George in what they have come to think his place, that 
is, out of office, that they are going to be cruel or unjust. 


that the confidence they had given in such unstinted 
measure has of late been misused, and that the proper 
remedy is to give the Prime Minister a rest. 


Last week we recorded the bare result of the C 
Club meeting at which Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal 
to continue the Coalition was decisively beaten. We had 
then had no opportunity of reading Mr. Bonar Law’s 
speech. Now that we have read it it is casy to under- 
stand why it decided the issue. The speech was a remark- 
able piece of reasoning, perhaps the best in Mr. Bonar 
Law’s career, though he is by nature a good reasoner. It 
was well balanced yet positive, fair in detail yet lucid. 
The heart of the matter was that Mr. Bonar Law 
attached much more importance to keeping the Unionist 
Party united than to winning the next election. He 
asserted that the feeling against the Coalition within the 
Unionist Party was so strong that the continuance of 
the Coalition meant the breaking up of the Party. He 
applied to the situation the analogy which we ourselves 
had used—the displacement of Mr. Asquith by Mr. Lloyd 
George during the War. He pointed out that at that 
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time he had nothing but feclings of friendship for Mr. 
Asquith, but he felt that the change was necessary since 
Mr. Asquith had lost the confidence of the Unionist 
Party. Although he was a friend of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
now, he felt precisely the same thing about Mr. Lloyd 
George in the changed circumstances. 

Mr. Lloyd George made his first important speech after 
his resignation at Leeds last Saturday. Many of his 
followers hoped that he would make an explicit statement 
of policy. They must have been deeply disappointed. 
As in his various wayside speeches during his journey, 
he committed himself to nothing except a promise 
to fight. What he was going to fight against was 
not made clear. At all events,the speech was very pug- 
nacious. He began with a long defence of the Coalition, 
declaring that it had preserved peace and re-established 
the nation’s credit by cutting down expenses. We 
could once more “look the dollar in the face.” As the 
Coalition had achieved all this the decision of the Carlton 
Club meeting was “a crime against the nation.” The 
Coalition had relieved unemployment and had _ built 
houses. Next he dealt with Ireland. ‘‘ We have made 
peace with the Irishrace, . . . This is one of the things I 
am proudest of.” The more experienced men of the Unionist 
Party had recognized all that had been done and how 
much could yet be accomplished, but Mr. Bonar Law 
had allowed himself to be “ rushed.” We himself had 
no personal regrets, but he did regret that the nation would 
suffer. He had served the country with all his might 
and his work had been stopped “ by a West-end Club.” 


On Wednesday Mr. Lloyd George addressed the National | 


Liberal candidates in London. He was in a much more 
subdued mood than when he spoke at Leeds or when he 
told those excited crowds at railway stations that his 
sword was in his hand. By Wednesday he had appar- 
ently discovered that his sword was no longer useful, 
because there was nothing or nobody in particular to 
strike at. He explained that he had not given his 
followers a slogan at Leeds because his one business was 
to see that the blunder of destroying the Coalition should 
do no harm to the country. Ife very much doubted 
whether the Unionists would win at the Gencral Election. 


Why had the reckless act of breaking the Coalition been 
committed? One reason had been to substitute Lord Salis- 
bury for Lord Balfour! Mr. Bonar Law had spoken of 
tranquillity. He himself had preferred to speak of peace, 
but after all they both meant the same thing. As regards 
responsibilities abroad, Mr. Bonar Law had said that 
there was to be no extension of them. But Britain must 
never be afraid of her responsibilities. If there were a 


tendency in that direction he would resist it. Until | 
4 ad . . 
| his own acres, and, therefore, has no landlord who can 


there was cause to the contrary, however, there must 
be no “ factious opposition” to the Government. Mr. 
Lloyd George, in fact, repeated the very phrase of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his co-signatories. 


The League of Nations, Mr. Lloyd George continued, 
could not serve its full purpose until America came in. 
Speaking of agriculture and industry he described, not 
so much his own policy as the policy which he hoped the 
Government would be able to carry out. Finally, he 
advised his followers to resist Labour at the General 
Election. There could be no co-operation between 
National Liberals and Independent Liberals, as_ the 
Independent Liberals had refused to. have anything to 
do with them. ‘“ That is their folly,” said Mr. Lloyd 


George, 





As for the relation of National Liberals to the Die. 
Hards—by whom he apparently meant Mr. Bonar Law’s 
following—he repeated that he and his friends would 
not fight them unnecessarily. Butif they themselves were 
challenged they would fall fighting and hit as hard as 
ever they could. ‘“ I say this after considerable reflection 
and with full knowledge of the support we shall get.” 
Although he did not regard Mr. Bonar Law as “a re- 
actionary,” there was always a danger. The Conserva- 
tives, like the Labour Party, had “ a fanatical tail,” and he 
did not regard Lord Curzon “as a bulwark against 
reaction or against anything else.” 


said that what Mr. Lloyd George regarded as “ a crime 
against the nation,” and Lord Balfour as “ political 
insanity,” he himself liked. Although the new Govern- 
ment was Conservative he had a sense of relief. Some- 
thing which was unwholesome had gone out of the political 
atmosphere. Naturally he would prefer a_ Liberal 
Government, but if that were impossible he would in- 
finitely rather have a straight Conservative Government 
than a return of the old Coalition. ‘ Quietness and 
steadiness ” were the chief things wanted. Since the 
War foreign policy had been “ full of fits and starts,” 
but there was no reason why the old continuity in foreign 
policy should not be restored. 


The policy of the Independent Liberals at the General 
Election has been published under ten headings, which 
we cannot do better than quote :— 

“1. Peace and disarmament made secure through the League 
of Nations. 

2. The prompt revision and settlement of Reparations and 
Inter-Allied Debts. 

3. Drastic economy in public expenditure and the abandonment 
of the policy of military adventures abroad. 

4, Fulfilment by the community of its responsibility for securing 
the workers against the hardships of unemployment, co-operation 
between Capital and Labour, and honest and fair treatment of 
organized Labour as the only basis of industrial peace. 

5. Unqualified Free Trade, with the immediate repeal of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act and similar protective measures. 

6. The defence of such essential social services as Education, 
Housing, and Public Health. 

7. Political and legal equality for women and men. 

8. Acomprehensive reform of the existing Land System, including 
the Taxation and Rating of Land Values. 

9. The democratic reform of ourg Licensing System. 

10. Readjustment of our electoral system by the introduction of 
Proportional Representation. 


Following the Liberal programme comes that of the 
Labour Party, issued on Thursday. By far the most 
important thing in it is the proposal for a capital levy on 
fortunes exceeding £5,000. The proposal is so injurious 
and so foolish—it was completely demolished by Mr. 
McKenna in his speech on Wednesday—that we shall say 
no more about it now. As regards agriculture, Labour 
wants “to require the landlord to sacrifice rents rather 
than to ask the farm workers to accept starvation wages.” 
But what is to happen in the case of a man who farms 


be required to sacrifice his rent? To what fund is he to 
look to meet his wages bill? After demanding the 
nationalisation of several industries, the manifesto ends 
with a declaration of opposition to measures which 
increase the power of the wealthier classes to frustrate 
the people’s will. Here we are whole-heartedly in favour 
of the Labour Party’s ideal. Surely, after this declara- 
tion, the Labour Party will no longer oppose, but will 
actively support, us !n our campaign in favour of the 
Referendum. That is the way to render “ the People’s 
Will effective by constitutional means.” 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 983 § ; 
Thursday week, 1003; a year ago, 87. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BONAR LAW. 


N R. BONAR LAW'S position in the country at this 

moment is one to which it is difficult to find 
a parallel. In the first place, there is a feeling, which 
is as near unanimity as anything can be in a country 
so strongly divided in politics as. ours, that he has 
delivered us from what had become a nightmare—the 
fecling that we were helpless in the grip of the old Coalition 
Ministry. That meant, of course, in the grip of Mr. Lloyd 
George, and there appeared to be no means of getting 
rid of the giant incubus. The nation tossed uneasily, 
half stupefied and half awake, absorbed in its miserable 
situation and the risks it was running, and yet somehow 
fecling too much paralysed to think out any method 
of escape. Though, in one sense, it was perfectly casy 
for it to make an effort and to disembarrass itself of 
the danger, somehow it could not make that effort. 
Like De Quincey in his opium dream, people knew 
that if they had the will to be free they could be free ; 
but the will was wanting. ‘The weight of twenty 
Atlantics was upon them.” They lay still and listened 
to terrifying voices prophesying evil and disaster if 
they moved. ‘ Before they got rid of Mr. Lloyd George 
they must find someone to take his place.’”’—*‘* But who 
was there ?”’—‘* Might not a new man and a new Govern- 
ment be worse than the old ?”’—‘** Were they going to 
be ungrateful to the man who had won the war? ’”’- 
“Were they sure that new dangers were not coming 
on us from which he alone could free them?” 
“There stood the Labour extremists ready to plunge 
them into all the unspeakable miseries of Soviet Russia.” — 
*How if it should prove that he and he alone was 
capable of chaining up the dogs of Anarchy and 
Solshevism ? ” 

And then, suddenly, the country woke up and found 
that the fears and anxicties were a dream, and that 
thanks to Mr. Bonar Law and the men who acted with 
him there was a band of competent administrators 
ready to carry on the nation’s government, and, greatest 
relief of all, to give them a Ministry free from recklessness 
and extravagance accompanied by perpetual boasts 
that the ship of State had been saved from dangers — 
dangers which should never have existed. 

The sense of relief at the awakening from this delirium 
of despair is almost beyond belief—certainly beyond 
description. But, though the relief is so great, the 
sritish people are showing, we are glad to say, their 
greatest and most attractive trait. There is no unjust cry 
for vengeance, no attempt to talk of our having been 
betrayed, no desire for any sort of reprisal upon 
the fallen Minister or the people who supported him. 
If he will only have the good sense and the good taste 
not to make personal attacks—strong criticism is quite 
another matter —on those who have succeeded to the 
power which, of late years, he has been exercising with 
such astonishing recklessness, and finally with positive 
ineptitude, there will be a general desire to let bygones 
be bygones. The British nation is not merely not revenge- 
ful, it is generous to a fault, and even those who have 
never come under the spell of the enchanter will be 
perfectly willing to admit that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
intentions were patriotic and that, even where he failed 
most, he was doing his best as he saw it. After all, the 


majority of the nation who allowed him to retain office 
so long after his usefulness was gone, and still more 
who permitted him to play the part of an excited Grand 
Vizier rather than of a Constitutional Prime Minister, 





must bear their share of the blame. They have ne 
right to turn upon him now as though he were the only 
person in fault. No reasonable and just man can turn 
round upon the servant whom he has voluntarily kept in 
service and talk as if he himself had had no share in the 
general misdoings. 

But it is not only that the country’s relief is such as we 
have described. There is also an immense, and as we 
believe well-founded, confidence being shown in Mr. Bonar 
Law. Thecountry has always liked and respected him, for 
it was obvious that he was not a man who played a selfish 
game in politics, or who intrigued for place or power or 
longed for office on ignoble grounds. On the contrary, 
the nation’s only complaint against Mr. Bonar Law has 
been that he was too ready to efface himself and too 
little willing to take responsibility. He was not, they 


thought, bold enough when boldness was needed—too 
distrustful of himself and too trustful of others. Now, 


however, Mr. Bonar Law has shown that, if he is slow 
and by nature disinclined for combat and inclined for 
compromise, he can in a great emergency play the big 
game. And he has played it, and played it in exactly 
the way the British people like to see it played. 

By nature Mr. Bonar Law happens to represent almost 
exactly the present mood and the present desires of the 
nation. He is a man who likes quiet, sensible, unim- 
passioned ways in politics. He wants to see things well 
and orderly done and not in a scrimmage of exaltation 
aggravated by guile. Heisthe very opposite of the states- 
man who is always in a passion or a prayer. Though he 
will probably be amused at the suggestion, he has in 
strict fact the Whig mind—the Left Centre attitude of 
mind—in public affairs. At the moment that is 
exactly what the country demands. He is, in a word, 
the man of the hour. Think for a moment in detail 
what the country does want. It wants, and wants it 
with an earnestness to which no living man can find 
an analogue in his experience, the putting in order of 
the national house: the abandonment of mad commit- 
ments, of foolish schemes abroad, and of visionary 
projects for universal beneficence at home, projects 
which are only too likely to turn into universal misery 
and pauperization. Above all, it wants sound financc 
and a system under which men, instead of being over- 
taxed, over-oflicialized, over-blarneyed, can live their 
lives and bring up their families by the exercise of their 
own abilities and their own hard work. Working men 
loathe to be at the beck and call of muddle-headed 
officials with a Government dole in one hand and a sheaf 
of unintelligible forms in the other. 


THE POLICY OF THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


ryMIE country realizes dimly, though we fear not quite 

as fully as it will have to realize it when it 
knows the whole of the facts, that every joint and bolt 
and nut and screw in the fabrie of the Empire has been 
shaken loose and requires careful readjustment. The 
nation means to maintain that great fabric, of which it is 
so justly proud. People realize that its dissolution 
would be a grievous injury to the cause of peace and 
civilization. But they know that consolidation of the 
Empire is required if it is to be preserved, and that 
many, indeed most, of our post-War commitments make, 
not for the strength, but for the weakness of the Empire— 
threaten it, indeed, with dissolution. At home, above 
all, they want a system of finance which, while it will 
ensure keeping faith with the nation’s creditors here 
and abroad, will at the same time be inspired by what 
must be the governing principle of all State finance. 
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That principle is that he who takes one penny wn- 
necessarily out of the pocket of the taxpayer is not 
merely foolish and wasteful, but is doing an injury 
to the cause which we all have at heart—the 
betterment of the conditions of the poorer part of the 
community. What cries aloud to Heaven is the tragedy 
of unrequited toil, the tragedy of the man who works 
hard and gains little. But one of the chief causes of 
this unrequital of labour is super-taxation. Remember, 
too, that super-taxation may be just as great an evil 
for the working man when he does not appear to pay 
as when he pays with his own hand. It is the general 
volume of taxation which presses the life out of the man 
in the lowest ranks. No system of taxation has ever 
yet been devised, or ever will be devised, which will 
hit only the rich and from which the poor will escape. 
The rich man can always to some extent pass on his 
burden to those behind him. But there is one row of 
poor fellows at the very back who have no one behind 
them. On these the ends of the world have come. 
The wisest financial heads in the country realize that 
unless we are to be ruined irrevocably the Lloyd George 
system of finance must come to an end and saner methods 
adopted. They realize also that Mr. Bonar Law, if 
he retains the contidence of the country, as in our belief 
he will, will be able to give us them. That is why Mr. 
McKenna, whose whole training and attitude of mind, 
and whose Party associations are all with the Liberals, 
has felt compelled to speak out so strongly in support 
of Mr. Bonar Law. He has, indeed, taken the lead in 
giving the new Prime Minister the blessings of the best 
and ablest men in the City of London. That was a 
great act of self-sacrifice for any man who has been a 
Party politician and who has public ambitions, as all 
men who have once been in polities must have, and the 


be 


this respect. The experts in foreign affairs, we are glad 
to say, have clearly as much confidence in Mr, Bonar 
Law have the financiers. The greatest of these 
experts is Lord Grey of Fallodon, But though he 
remains in active politics—remains, that is, a member 
of the Independent Liberal Party—he has had _ the 
courage to express in public his approval of Mr, Bonar 
Law and the new Government. That, no doubt, was 
to be expected from Lord Grey, but it makes the act 
none the less significant. If he did not believe the 
best interests of the country to be safe in the hands 
of Mr. Bonar Law, no power on carth would have made 
him speak as he did last Tuesday. 

But this is only the beginning. We venture to say 
that as time goes on Mr. Bonar Law’s Government will 
grow from strength to strength. Before long it will be 
recognized as that national Government for recon- 
struction and stabilization—financial, political and con- 


as 


stitutional—which we have so often asked for in these 
columns. All honour to the men who have brought it 


about. And here, though the chief honour must remain 
with Mr. Bonar Law, we cannot refrain from pointing 
out how much is due to the fearlessness, honesty and 
good sense of Sir George Younger. But for the stand 
he made last spring and throughout the summer, and 
at the present crisis, the happy result which we now 
witness could not have been achieved. He had nothing 
to gain and a great deal to lose, a great deal of anxiety 
and trouble to incur by taking the line he did—and he 
has his reward. Si monumentum requiris circumspice. 
If anyone wants to see the proof of what he has done, let 
him look at the new Cabinet. 

In the case of Mr. Bonar Law personal eulogies 
would be out of place. If we do not indulge in 


terms appropriate to his good deeds it is not out of! 
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want of respect and admiration. One point, however, 
we must mention here, though we have also dealt 
with it in our “News of the Week.” Nothing has 
been more admirable than Mr. Bonar Law’s refusal 
to fight with anybody, or abuse anybody, or to enter 
into a great political scrimmage, such as that to which 
Mr. Lloyd George invited all and sundry. Mr. Bonar 
Law is out to save the nation and to keep things quiet, 
peaceful and sane, and the last thing he will ever indulge 
in is an orgy of recriminations. He is not going to fight 
the National Liberals or anybody else, and he is quite 
right to have come to that decision. Again, no one 
wants to be angry with Mr. Chamberlain and his friends 
because they made the noble and generous mistake of 
remaining loyal to a man when such loyalty had, in fact, 
become impossible. Again, though the leaders of the 
National Liberals have been manoeuvred by their chief 
into making something like a declaration of war, Mr. 
Bonar Law has again wisely refused to fight. Rather 
he is going to give the National Liberals all the help 
he can. In a word, Mr. Bonar Law has performed the 
miracle of actually preventing the split in the Party with 
which it was threatened—the split which Mr. Lloyd 
George (perhaps not unnaturally, considering he cares 
not a straw for the Unionist Party) has been ardently 
endeavouring to bring about. 

We had, therefore, the comic situation of Mr. Lloyd 
George rushing about with a drawn sword in his hand 
threatening to perpetrate all sorts of stage valour, while 
the man chiefly coneerned was going quictly about his 
The new Prime Minister turned his 
calm, uneager face to the needs of the moment. While 
Mr. Lloyd George brandished his falchion like an Arch- 
druid at an Eisteddfod, and defied the world in general, 


business, 


: : ‘ : . | Mr. Bonar Law, with a dustpan in one hand and a 
nation should not forget what it owes Mr. McKenna in | 





brush in the other, was gown upon his knees busily engaged 
in sweeping up the terzible messes of the last four years. 
Of course, no one can tell what is going to happen at a 
General Election, but if we may be allowed to risk a 
prophecy, it is that the man with the dustpan and the 
brush will beat the man with the trick sword, and beat 
him hollow, 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


\ R. LLOYD GEORGE’S character 

A attitude afford a fascinating subject of study. 
What gave him power, and made his rise so rapid and so 
irresistible, and yet what in the end laid him low, was an 
egoism which was not only pure in kind, but high in 


and mental 


degree. It entered into the very fibre of his person. To 
him concentration has come, not as an art, but as 


something as instinctive and natural as a sensory and 
emotional impulse. 

Whatever he has done he has done with all his might. 
He has known no doubts and no fears. His decisions have 
never been “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
While other men, in appearance as egotistical as he, or, at 
any rate, as keen to win and keep power, have been 
worrying themselves as to whether they should or should 
not take a particular step, he has been already plunged 
in action. His mind was fully made up before they had 
reached their “ preliminary considerations.”” No one 
ever heard of Mr. Lloyd George being in a condition of 
perplexity or anxiety over a policy or a plan. He would, no 
doubt, refuse to consider abstract matters, or to express an 
opinion on some problem of the future—a time-condition, 
as arule, having little interest for him—but once a decision 
He has never been haunted 
No doubt he has 


was required he leapt at it. 
by anxious foreboding before striking. 
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often, very often, found himself involved in difficulty and 
trouble, but he has never repined. Rather, there has 
been an instant reaction to a new device. “ Life,” 
said Mareus Aurelius, “is more like a_ wrestling 
match than a dance.” To Mr. Lloyd George it has been 
more like crossing a half-frozen river on masses of floating 
ice. The daring wayfarer has sprung from one wobbling 
green block to another, with the utmost confidence that 
if one could not bear his weight another would. 

It is true, of course, that Mr. Lloyd George has been, 
at the same time, a great leader and a great charmer of 
men—a great spellbinder. No man has understood better 
than he the need of having followers and also of 
making them believe that they are not mere followers but 
co-operators, Secure in his own intentions, he has never 
been afraid of discussion or opposition. He has courted 
it. One of his spells has been the power of listening 
to, and apparently largely sympathizing with, those whose 
views were contrary to his own but whom he wished to 
convert. But in truth his chief fascination has been his 
power of concentration and his self-knowledge. At any 
given moment he has known what his next step was 
going to be. He has been master of his own mind. 
In times of bewilderment, doubt and hesitation that, 
to the majority of mankind, is a sovereign spell. Men 
like to be led, and especially by a guide who inspires 
confidence by putting a bold face om everything. It is 
only after several painful experiences, close shaves of 
the precipice, and losings of the way, that the charm of an 
arrogant optimism begins to lose its effect. Then, no 
doubt, the guide, as we are seeing at the present moment, 
is apt to have a very poor time. His protestations that 
he will find his way back to the main road if only people 
will do as he tells them, interspersed with shrill recrimina- 
tions and challenges to this or that impossible person 
in the back row to lead the party if he thinks he knows a 
better path, are derided. His “ hits” are mot noticed, 
his jokes fall flat, and his insinuations against other 
guides are resented. Before, he could say and do nothing 
which did not please ; now, suspicions, often quite unfair, 
spring up with mushroom growth. Even his bold chal- 
lenges to fight anybody and everybody, and his talk of 
facing his enemies to the last gasp, are laughed down as 
irrelevant and unimpressive, or even as “ flap-doodle.” 

Such is always the fate of the political egoist. Napoleon 
was an example. In the case of both Napoleon and Mr. 
Lloyd George a natural egoism was intensified to an extra- 
ordinary degree by an accidental isolation. Both were alien 
to the race and the genius and the intellectual configura- 
tion of the countries over which they chanced to obtain 
control. Both belonged to small, distant and residual 
communities, almost invisible to the peoples with whom by 
the accidents of political geography these communities had 
become associated. The man from Corsica and the man 
from Carnarvonshire dropped into Paris and London each 
like a being from another planet. Though each was senti- 
mentally fond of his own land of mountain, wilderness 
and sea, and of the old language of his kin, each soon 
forgot them in the heady conflicts of the world, 
save in occasional dreams. But though the aura of 
Ajaccio and of Criecieth faded into a dim background, 
neither man ever became at heart one with the land he 
served. Napoleon never became a Frenchman in spirit and 
never understood the French. Mr. Lloyd George has 
never understood and never will understand the English 
or their way of looking at things. They are to him 
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strange, odd, stupid creatures, to be managed and 
cajoled, but there is with them in his mind no real 
community of feeling—no mystic freemasonry of the soul. 

In the case of Mr. Lloyd George this intensification of 
egoism through alienation and isolation might have 





been corrected (as it was in the case of Disraeli) if he 
had been a genuine member of one of the two great 
political parties. ‘The gods willed it otherwise.” Mr, 
Lloyd George was never a Liberal in the sense in which 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman were 
Liberals. He was first a Welsh Member, i.e., one of a 
group in a working alliance with the Libera!s, then a 
Radical freelance heavily feed to serve under the 
Liberal banner, and then a lone wolf leading a Coalition. 
He thus never had the need of a Disraeli first to think 
out a scheme of politics and then gradually to 
educate his Party into its acceptance. That made 
Disraeli into an Englishman, or at any rate into a man 
who thoroughly understood, admired, and in the end 
loved the English race. It eliminated the Judaism. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s political career, on the contrary, 
made him, stage by stage, more the child of Self than 
he was before. He is not to be blamed for this. He 
could not command his fate in such a matter. All 
the same, no one can really understand him and his 
way of acting and thinking. The word “ thinking”’ is 
inexact, but it is impossible in English, though possibly not 
in Welsh, to find a verb that expresses a mental process 
part reflective, part imaginative, and part sub-conscious. 
Finally, Mr. Lloyd George, had he been a true and 
effective member of an English political party, would 
have learned how to co-operate with other men—a very 
different thing from leading, or buying, or cajoling, or 
coercing them. As it was, he never learned to curb 
his impatient temper and to get men to work with him, 
not under him. And so he was always turned in upon 
himself and became day by day and year by year more 
complete an egoist—trusting to none but himself and 
within himself to nothing but force, dexterity and the appeal 
to the selfish side of humanity. But egoism in the 
end is sure to fail. Every triumph is but a milestone 
on the road to ultimate defeat. Yet even now Mr. 
Lloyd George does not realize what has happened and 
is pathetically distracted to find that the old spells no 
longer work. He thinks “only one more speech, only 
one more bold thrust of the sword, and all will be well.” 
It is not so. The enchanter enchants no_ longer. 
The magic circle is erased. The wand is broken. It 
is not long before Merlin will retire sad and_ silent 
to his cave. 





THE PROBLEM OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


RITISH agriculture has fallen on such bad times 
that one hardly knows what to say about it. 
If things go on as they are, history will have to record a 
period as distressful as that of the eighties in last century. 
And all this is happening after the hopes of farmers had 
been raised to the seventh heaven. The Corn Production 
Act seemed to promise stability for the farmer who was 
performing the function of good farming by ploughing 
as much land as possible, and the Wages Board seemed to 
promise the agricultural labourer not merely the wages 
to which his work entitled him but the wages which 
farmers would be in a position to pay. Now the vision 
has vanished like the stars at dawn. Both Corn Pro- 
duction Act and Wages Board have vanished. 

We regret them because we wanted to see British 
agriculture—still the greatest of our industries—firmly 
established as a defensive bastion of the country. We 
have always admitted that guarantees or subsidies to 
farmers might cost the taxpayer more. But when there 
is an issue of national safety we ought not to hesitate to 
pay, any more than we hesitate to pay for a Navy, an 
Army or a Police Force. The poverty of the country, 
however, made the scheme impossible. When there are 
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many risks it is necessary to choose the ‘smaller rather 
than the greater, and it became obvious that the risk of 
national insolvency was far greater than the risk of our 
food supplies being cut off at sea within the calculable 
future. It was therefore right to sweep away the State 
machinery for ensuring better farming. We do not 
say that it may not be desirable to set it, or something 
like it, up again in the future. Events will decide. 
At present it is impossible. 

But meanwhile both farmer and labourer have been 
“let down.” Wheat has been selling recently at 39s. 
a quarter, barley at 38s., and oats at scarcely more than 
These are pre-War prices. But how different are 
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the cireumstances of the farmer from those before the | 


War! The 
present 
good relations with his men and he has lately been 
explaining to them, almost with tears in his eyes, that he 
cannot see his way to pay them more than 28s. a week. 
In some districts farmers have been offering 25s. a week. 
Labourers with families naturally reply that they cannot 
keep body and soul together on that. Moreover, good 
work is never done on bad wages. 

What is to be done? Everybody says that the farmer 
must now work out his own salvation and that, after all, 
he may find some consolation in being relieved of the 
State supervision involved in the Corn Production Act. 
Well then, if everything depends upon the farmer, let 
us put our question in this way. 
going to do? Some of his advisers tell him that he 
ought as quickly as possible to bring his plough-land 
down to grass. We hope that this advice will not be 
generally followed. Much arable land is unsuitable for 
pasture, and in any case the work of bringing it down 
to decent pasture would be long and expensive. There 
is a good deal in the old proverb, “* To break a pasture 
makes a man; to make a pasture breaks a man.” No 
doubt the farmer who has much arable land on his hands 
is sorely tempted. He sees his fellow-farmers who are 
dairy farmers on grass or stock-breeders still contriving 
to make both ends meet, while he is either digging into 
what little capital he has left or is borrowing from the 
bank. His case is particularly hard if, relying upon the 
promises of the Government, he bought land at a high 
price during the boom after the War. But when all 
allowances have been made it cannot be true that the 
higher form of farming is wrong merely because times 
are bad. People are very ready to argue in that way, 
but surely it is only the right course that will in the 
Arable farming is the 


IIe has now to pay much higher wages. 


long run end the bad times. 
best even for the dairy farmer. 

What is wanted more than anything else, in our judg- 
ment, is organization, and the sooner the agricultural 
interest sets to work putting its house in order the better. 
It is impossible to escape the fact that in other countries— 
in Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Germany, and elsewhere— 
farming is a more stable industry than it is here, although 
farmers there have on the whole to pay higher rents, to till 
less fertile soil, and to contend against a less favourable 
climate. This bare fact shows that there is something 
wrong—not in the state of Denmark but of Great Britain. 
The more we have studied the question the more we 
have become convinced that real organization among 
British farmers would save them from at least three- 
quarters of their difficulties. They are notoriously 
jealous of one another. Even when they admit the 
importance of co-operation in principle they do not 
carry it out satisfactorily in fact. In these days we are 
all aware of the extraordinary paradox that while the 
farmer cannot pay his way the consumer is still paying 
high prices for the flour, the bread and the vegetables 


What is the farmer | 





writer knows a farmer who has always kept up | 








which the farmer produces. The middleman performs 
an indispensable function and we would net join in 
the general and rather loose abuse of him. ‘But if the 
middleman takes far too much, as we believe he does in 
the distribution of farm produce, the farmers have the 
remedy in their own hands. 

Public attention has been called lately to the parlous 
condition of the potato-growers of Lincolnshire. Potato- 
growing in Lincolnshire has been brought to a fine art. 
The knowledge, the skill and the enterprise displayed 
there are remarkable. But now those potato-growers 
sell their produce at less than it cost to grow it. “ If that 
is the penalty of really good farming,” we can imagine 
someone saying, “ why advise it? Evidently, the more 
scientific you are the more risks you run.” The answer, 
surely, is that if there were scientific distribution—an 
essential part of organization—good potatoes would not 
be sold at a loss or left in the ground to rot. We do 
not forget that this year the Dutch crop of potatces 
which used to be sold in Germany has been diverted 
to this country. But will anyone tell us why potatoes 
are not used here to produce alcohol or starch or 
potato-flour as a regular commodity ? 

We have often discussed the greater use of credit 
banks as a means of enabling the farmer to make per- 
manent improvements. No doubt a permanent improve- 
ment implies some security of tenure. This is a difficult 
problem, because it is only the good farmer who deserves 
to be secure. Private enterprise ought to be equal to 
running credit banks. But legislation would, of course, 
be necessary for another reform which we have always 
held to be due to farmers—rating reform. There is 
no reason why farmers alone among industrialists should 
be required to pay rates on the raw material of their 
industry—for that is what the land is. But, in general, 
we maintain that the farmer’s salvation is in his own 
hands. The agricultural interest cannot in the present 
condition of the country hope to appeal with the least 
prospect of success for subsidics or guarantees or tariffs 
if it does not first prove that organization and more 
scientific farming have failed to meet the case. 

At the recent mecting of the British Association 
Lord Bledisloe gave an address on “ The Proper Position 


of the Landowner in Relation to the Agricultural 
Industry.”” His address was largely represented, or 


rather misrepresented, in the Press to have been an 
attack upon landowners. Really it was a most inspiring 
exhortation, which has not attracted anything like the 
attention it deserved. Most landlords who wish to 
remain landlords will have to take Lord Bledisloc’s 
advice. They must maintain their land scientifically 
and not be content to regard the possession of land as 
merely an amenity. It is this easy view about ownership 
which has long caused a landowner who asked low rents 
and never displaced an indifferent farmer to be called a 
“good” landlord. Really, from the point of view 
of the nation’s interests, he was a very bad landlord. 
But we must leave that subject and quote Lord Bledisloc’s 
policy for organization—a policy which agriculturists 
might carry out for themselves and in the realization 
of which progressive landowners might play an enormousiy 
important part :— 

The organization of credit facilities. 

The co-operative purchase in bulk of farm requisites and the 
co-operative sale and distribution of farm produce. 

The utilization of mechanical energy on the farm by means of 
tractors, electric motors, oil-engines, potato diggers and planicrs 
and other labour-saving devices. ; jf 

The utilization of water-power for generating electricity and the 
employment of the latter for driving farm machinery. 

The grinding of every variety of corn (including beans and peas) 
and the substitution of concentrated foods grown on the estate 
for purchased milling offals, cattle cakes and meals. : 

The mechanical mixing of foods for live-stock, and their cone 
veyance without handling into mangers and troughs. 
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The erection of silos, and the ensilage therein of Lulky leguminous 
crops, as well as of oats, ryegrass, and maize. 

The utilization of liquid manure from farm buildings after col- 
lection in tanks. 

The elimination of scrub bulls and the provision in every locality 
of live-stock sires of outstanding quality and good parentage. 

The establishment of central dairies and bacon factories cither 
for a single estate or for a larger area. ; 

The utilization of all whey from cheese factories in feeding pigs 
or by conversion into lactose or lactalbumin. ; 

The preservation of milk or whey in times of glut by desiccation. 

The centralized manufacture of concrete for farm and estate 
Duildings, and of lime and ground limestone for mortar and land 
dressings. ; : 

The organized collection of orchard fruit, and its grading, packing, 
consignment, and retail sale, or its conversion into cider with 
portable cider-making plant, or in properly equipped centrat 
factories. 

The pulping of fruit and making of jam. ; 

The preservation of fruit and vegetables by, bottling, canning, 
and desiccation. 

The organized collection and preservation of eggs in the spring 
end summer, to place on the market in the late autumn and winter, 
when their commercial value is highest. 

The co-operative use of motor-lorries for carrying farm produce 
to populous centres of distribution. 

The co-operative ownership of portable timber-felling and central- 
ized timber-seasoning plant. 

The conversion of the timber of one or (by joint ownership of 
plant) of several estates into planks, barrels, gates, fencing, mattock 
handles, clogs, &c., and its preservation by creosote or other 
preservative. 

The organization of the cultivation of sugar-beet, and its con- 
version into bect-sugar, alcohol, and cattle foods. 

The establishment of co-operative central markets, auction marts, 
and slaughter-houses. 

The organization of comprehensive schemes of local drainage. 

The use of draining machines for excavating drains and laying 
drainpipes. 

The utilization of village sewage in the production of osiers, and 
their conversion into baskets. 

The erection of centralized waste-product plants for the utiliza- 
tion as pig and poultry foods of animal carcases of low commercial 
value. 

The organization of periodical pilgrimages of local farmers to 
centres of research and demonstration, or to skilfully worked and 
wisely equipped farms. 

And, above all, the elimination of superfluous and unnecessary 
middlemen, 


We should like to know what expert farmers think 
about that policy. Do they or do they not agree that 
if it were carried out it would render unnecessary that 
gospel of despair—the bringing down again to grass of a 
large part of the plough-land-—which would deplete the 
countryside and give a violent tilt in the wrong direction 
to the balance between urban and rural life ? 


THE BOROUGH COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 


( N Wednesday, November Ist, London will elect 
new Borough Councils. We sincerely hope that 
all opponents of thriftlessness, Socialism and Communism 
will regard it as a positive duty to record their votes on 
that day. The besetting sin of the London municipal 
voter has always been apathy. He regards municipal 
politics as a side-show. He forgets that general dis- 
approval of very high rates, and even the passionate 
indignation which he is so apt to express when he is not 
put to any greater trouble thereby than expending his 
breath, avails nothing if he does not take the precaution 
of recording his vote. Pitted against him are men 
carefully organized and scheming to make the municipal 
government of London either serve the purposes of 
Socialism or Communism or break down altogether. 
A striking instance of the consequences of apathy was 
seen in London three years ago. Only about seven per 
cent. of the electors voted and Socialist majorities swept 
into power in no fewer than fourteen Borough Councils. 
The outcome is what may briefly be called “ Poplarism.”’ 
The Poplar Borough Council has led the way as an 
instrument of municipal revolution. It has taken 
money from the ratepayer and handed it out broadcast 
to those who do not pay rates. We have always admitted 


that the poorer Borough Councils have a grievance in 








that those Councils which have to levy the highest rates 
for the maintenance of the unemployed are the very 
Councils which are least able to raise the money. The 
richer a Borough is, the fewer unemployed it has. But 
if the peculiar expenses of some of the poorer Boroughs 
are to be spread over all the Boroughs of London, as 
we agree they ought to be, there must be a central 
control of policy. It is monstrously undemocratic for 
an individual Borough to call its own tune and 
demand that other Boroughs which have no say in the 
matter should pay the piper. That is simply taxation 
without representation. 

A comparison of the rates levied by the Socialistic 
Councils and the Municipal Reform Councils during the 
past three years proves that the rates have greatly 
increased in all the Socialistie Boroughs. The policy 
of the Labour Party has, indeed, been financed out of the 
pockets of the ratepayers. In view of the coming election 
the Socialist Councils are making the amazing declaration 
that they have been reducing rates. What reduction 
there has been has been due to the reduced rate of the 
London County Council. And this reduction has been 
made possible by the Municipal Reformers who were so 
triumphantly returned to power in the London County 
Council elections of last March. 

The Municipal Reform triumph in the County Council 
elections of last March was, of course, due to the alarm 
of Londoners at the doings of the Socialist Borough 
Councils. It is to be hoped that there will be no easy 
assumption next week that because the Municipal Re- 
formers and the Progressives have combined in many 
Boroughs to resist the Socialists victory is therefore 
assured. If people tell themselves that a single vote is 
of no great consequence, if they trust to their neighbours 
to perform the inconvenient duty of voting, if they think 
that two parties are anyhow bound to beat one party, 
they may find that apathy has once more been their 
undoing. If they do not vote they will have no right 
whatever to complain. A city always has the local 
government it deserves. It is particularly necessary to 
give a warning this year because public attention will be 
taken up by the approaching General Election. That 
preoccupation, however, will be no excuse whatever for 
slackness. Rather the reverse. Local and _ national 
expenditure ought to be regarded as integral parts of the 
same question. Nothing is more discouraging to a 
Member of Parliament who has been returned largely 
in the interests of national economy than to find that the 
ground is being knocked away from under his feet by 
municipal spendthrifts. Extravagance in one sphere 
unfailingly reacts upon expenditure in the other sphere. 

There are more Communists in London than in any 
other city in England. Borough Councils are their 
easiest quarry. The Communists know that they have 
a much better chance of making havoc of municipa] 
politics, of throwing the whole machinery of local govern- 
ment out of gear, than they have of producing any im- 
pression upon Parliament. Therefore they go for the 
Borough Councils “ bald-headed.” The average English- 
man is apt to say that what danger of revolution there 
was after the War has passed away and that the rank 
and file of Labour are sensible men with all the instincts 
of good citizenship. In a sense this is perfectly truc, 
but the danger comes from the failure to define terms. 
For most people “ revolution ” connotes street fighting, 
the throwing of bombs and the hoisting of red flags, 
There may well be no danger of that. But the gathering 
of local government into the hands of extremists would 
be a revolution, nevertheless. We are continually faced 
by these misunderstandings through want of precise 
definition. Mr. Chamberlain in his recent speech at 
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Birmingham attacked “ Labour.” We have heard many 
condemnations of that attack. People say, “ Labour is 
all right. Most working men are very good fellows.’ 
We heartily agree ; but what Mr. Chamberlain, of course, 
meant was that, as the Labour leaders are practically 
all committed to Socialism, at a General Election it would 
he Socialism that would come into power if Labour had 
a majority. If Mr. Chamberlain had defined more 
explicitly than he did the sense in which he used the 
term “Labour,” he would not have been accused of 
inventing a bogy. 

What is true of Labour in general is doubly or 
trebly true of “ Labour” in municipal politics. 
doners, however, can assuredly save themselves from 
recklessness, subversiveness and a policy of bankruptcy, 
ail masquerading as a humane effort to end distress 
or as an effort towards an ideal civic happiness and 
heauty, if only they will take the trouble to vote on 
Wednesday, November Ist. It is their duty to do so, not 
only in their own interest, but in that of the poorest 
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classes, Who are the chief sufferers from ‘ Poplarism.”’, 


And the women must vote as well as the men. 





AMERICA THE BACKSLIDER. 
[COMMUNICATED.] 
:". following extract from a private Ietter gives so 
just a picture of the irritation against the United 
States which reigns in many gentle European breasts 
that it deserves a few lines of comment :— 

“Tean’t agree with your praise of the aloofness of your country. 

The more I admire your nation and love the individuals, the more 
] hate your cynical Constitutions. That for reasons of internal 
policy you should have disavowed Wilson’s signature of ithe Treaty 
of Versailles seems to me inexcusable. The present anxiety of 
France, the precarious condition of the League of Nations and most 
of the miseries of the day come from that cool-blooded, and to us 
unintelligible, recantation. I am not defending Wilson, but in 
1918, to us, to all the world, Wilson was America. He had been 
re-elected President. We could not but take his word for the 
official and legal expression of your will. It is the strangest thing 
for us Europeans to hear Americans quietly say: ‘ You should 
have known better and observed that we were not all behind Wilson. 
There were evident signs of a change.’ So that, owing to your 
admirable Constitution, Wilson happened to be your official repre- 
sentative at a time when you were already determined to throw 
him out and break his promise. I call this abominable. And 
you a moral nation! Now you are playing the Pontius Pilate 
with a vengeance. You keep poor perturbed Europe at a sanitary 
distance, . You complacently look at your hands which are, 
indeed, marvellously clean from so much washing.” 
If the people of the United States would cancel the War 
debts this act would undoubtedly satisfy popular feeling 
in France and England, and America would resume the 
place she occupied for a couple of years in the imagination 
of Europe as the saviour of mankind. The best minds 
aud the best hearts in America desire such an outcome, 
aid something of the kind may conceivably still be done. 
If Roosevelt had lived and had thrown himself into a 
campaign for debt reduction it might perhaps have been 
accomplished. But Roosevelt is dead; new forces are at 
play in Europe, as with us. 

It requires no long demonstration to prove that the 
part played by President Wilson in leading Europe to 
believe that he was a Dictator, and could straighten out 
the destinies of Europe by the power supplied to him 
from America, was in the nature of a beau geste which no 
one could prevent and which the American people 
was bound to repudiate. The right of any people to repu- 
late the acts of a ruler who exceeds his powers must be 
conceded. I suppose that no one would claim for Mr. 
} ‘ . . , . . . 
Lloyd George or for M. Poincaré the right to commit his 
people to any epoch-making change of attitude towards 
worldevents, Presidents pass, like Prime Ministers. The 
steps by which they fall must be studied in local history. 
Any forcigner who has the curiosity to follow the steps 


by which a British Premicr is put out must do so by 
reading British history. The British electors are not 
obliged to make a case which has to pass muster on the 
Continent. As to America, every foreign nation that has 
made a treaty with her since the year 1789 knows that 
treaties are binding on her only upon their ratification by 
the U.S. Senate. The smallest attention to American 
affairs during the Peace Conference would have shown 
Europe that Wilson had exceeded his powers and was to 
be superseded. 

Be these things as they may. I would point out that 
there are reasons for believing that it was good sense in 
America to put an end to Wilson’s programme for inter- 
ference in European politics. There exists in no country 
in the world either intellect enough or altruism enough 
to make it wise for that country to police the differences 
of forcign nations. Europe coneedes this as to European 
nations and yet she vaguely dreams that America is an 
exception. She would willingly give us a mandate for 
Constantinople. Take note that the nations who so 
anxiously desire our intervention have themselves been 
brought together by worldly interests. The League of 
Nations is not a heavenly thing but an carthly thing ; and 
though there is an element of idealism in the project, 
though it is undoubtedly a step in advance for Europe and 
the beginning of a new era, its members are drawn to- 
gether by practical needs. No one of them is there on the 
footing which it was hoped America would stand on—i.c., 
pure altruism. Had America had axes to grind in Europe, 
you may be sure that she would have been a member of 
the League of Nations by this time. But her entry would 
have been followed by such disappointment as would 
have made the present discontent with her seem a trifle. 

Consider the state of America to-day. She is wrestling 
with corruptions, and is the home of many traitorous 
cliques. In Wilson’s day the Jewish peril showed its head. 
The Jew was behind the wheels of Wilson’s intermeddling 
foreign policy; and if Wilson were in office at this 
moment his agents would be plotting the downfall of the 
British Empire. America is rocking with Bolshevism in 
every form, from parlour to garret, from pulpit to slum. 
This Bolshevism is opposed by the best organized com- 
mercial tyranny in the world. Cast your eye on our 
latest tariff. America is so ignorant, so foolish, so short- 
sighted and money-mad that only a sort of miracle pre- 
vented the Bonus Bill from going through. America has 
the negro question—surely enough to occupy her as a 
domestic problem—without having recourse to India or 
the treatment of subject races by France and England. 
She has the Japanese question, a peculiarly hot and 
ticklish one. America is a seething mass of mis-educated 
human beings, about one-quarter of whom were born in 
Europe, mostly in southern and middle Europe, and 
whose heads are filled with savage forms of Socialism and 
a desire for destruction. The quarter I mention is not 
a quarter of our total population, but a quarter of the 
population of thirteen areas chosen because they are the 
chief centres of American life. If the figures are desired 
I will supply them. 

America is a land where active, well-drilled minorities 
seize sudden power and pass drastic legislation, as in the 
case of the liquor law—a land where doctrines are fanatic- 
ally trusted and crass remedies gain acceptance, where 
the total will of the people is apt for six months to be 
focused upon some abstraction, as, for instanee, on free 
speech, or on the suppression of free speech, or on some 
aspect of Turkish atrocities or of Indian rights. America 
is the playground of the agitator, and our education is so 
rudimentary that we are the dupes of clever Europeans 


of all varictics. Our safety lies in setting our own house 





in order. The safety of Europe also lies in our keeping 
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out of European embroilments. Any third party who 
intervenes in a foreign quarrel becomes either a cat’s paw 
or a tyrant. America is too big to be a cat’s paw; she 
would prove a tyrant. Once let America adopt some con- 
ception as to her duties in Europe (some idea, for 
instance, analogous to the Monroe Doctrine but militant 
and not merely defensive) and she would be apt to put it 
through with a steam roller. If America is to join the 
League of Nations she should join for the same general 
reasons that actuated the European nations, and not with 
the glamour of any false aureole on her brow. 

It is amazing to me that sensible men in Europe do not 
see these things. The long anguish of the War has 
softened the fibres of mind in many Europeans or they 
would be afraid to call in America—not because America 
is base, but because she is haman. The well-meaning and 
fatigued philanthropists of Europe have seen America at 
her best during the War, and they appeal to her as a sort 
of deus ex machina, somewhat as the early Italian republics 
used to call in a foreign podesta to rule over them, with 
what results we know. 

There is another and very obvious aspect of this whole 
question. If you say to an Englishman, to a Frenchman, 
or an Italian, “* What course do you want our country to 
take?” he will reply, ‘“‘ The course that will make my 
country strong!” And everyone applauds the answer. 
Now, America sees or feels that in her isolation lics her 
strength ; not material strength merely, but moral power. 
The present state of the world makes this idea an easy one 
lo grasp. England, France, Italy, Greece, Germany are 
in throes which can in each ease be traced to a too ambi- 
tious foreign policy. Colonies are scen as a source of 
weakness ; expansion as perhaps a process of decay. It 
may be that the people of America, by turning all their 
energy and all their virtue upon home matters, by regard- 
ing their nearest civic duties as the most important, will 
do more good to the world than by taking any particular 
course in foreign politics that Europe may clamour for. 

Joun Jay CHAPMAN. 





H. HUDSON: A MEMORY. 


[CoMMUNICATED. | 


Ww. 


NP ANY years ago I met, at a friend’s house, a man by 
4 whom I was so singularly attracted that, though 
more than a quarter of a century has passed since then, 
I could, were I an artist, draw his portrait exactly as 
he then was. 

Not for the reason that he was tall, spare and bearded, 
with a touch of the Spanish hidalgo about him, nor because 
when I once spoke of a contemplated holiday in Spain 
he revealed an unexpected (for I had never heard him 
mention the subject before) and intimate knowledge of 
the literature of that country, but because of the gentle 
courtesy of his bearing I associated him in my own mind 
with the hero of Cervantes’ great romance. This courtesy 
was manifested to all, but noticeably to our hostess and 
to every woman, even to the maid-servant who waited at 
dinner or brought in tea. Perhaps I ought to say ‘ 
cially ” rather than “ noticeably,” for his courtesy was as 
natural and as unnoticeable as the indrawing and expira- 
tion of his breath. It was quiet, unobtrusive courtesy— 
the silent rising from his seat if he saw that someone, not 
necessarily a woman, was standing; the placing of a 


* espe- 


cushion, or the pushing forward, without a word, of a) 


footstool ; most of all, the instant checking on the very 
tip of his tongue of a remark that he was about and 
wished to make when he saw Mat another person would 
like to speak—which somctancs escaped notice because 
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so natural, so taken for granted, whereas the more trades. 
manlike quality of mere politeness did not pass thy 
unnoticed and unacknowledged. " 

His thick, dark hair and beard were just beginning to 
be streaked with grey, and I remember thinking to 
myself on our first meeting that, whereas thinnine op 
falling hair detracts from a man’s looks, this slight 
threading with grey of plentiful dark hair seemed, in oeme 
indefinable way, to make only for distinction. That his 
kindly but melancholy and decp-set eyes missed nothine 
of what was happening I discovered in my first talk with 
him, which was at a crowded “ At Home,” where I knew 
most of those present and he very few. He asked yo 
single personal or curious question about anyone, but 
when inquiring the name of fellow-guests refrained froy) 
directing my attention to them, or even looking in their 
direction as he spoke, but mentioned this or that charac. 
teristic which only a very observant man would haye 
noticed. Ilis observation, like his courtesy, came so 
naturally to him as to be almost unobservable. 

In conversation, his eyes met yours frankly, and with a 
kindly, keen, human interest which had nothing of imper- 
tinent curiosity. Shy men (and as not without a streak 
of shyness he struck me) are generally self-conscious, but 
self-conscious this man never was. <A lonely figure as }y 
seemed even in congenial socicty—so lonely that I could 
not help wondering whether some sorrow or tragedy had 
darkened his life—he talked just as he wrote. As I pen 
these lines I seem to hear his voice, low-pitched, pleasant, 
never raised above a conversational tone even when most 
in earnest, sometimes gently gay, humorous, or bantering, 
sometimes tenderly sad. Ife was always friendly in 
company, but behind his friendliness was a reserve which 
only the impertinent would have sought to penctrate. Of 
himself, other than of his interests in life, I noticed that 
he never spoke, nor, indeed, in my hearing dropped one 
word from which to infer that he married or 
single, or that he was by profession a writer. If a man 
choose to volunteer anything about himself which is 
evidently meant to be a confidence—his wish that it be 
so considered is, of course, respected. If, on the other 
hand, his wish appear to be to withhold information about 
himself—that wish is even more to be respected, and onc 
makes no personal inquiries, either directly or indirectly. 
All that I knew of this man was that his name was 
Hudson, but I thought it probable, perhaps because ot 
his evident knowledge of geology, that he might be by 


was 


profession a mining enginecr whose work took him much 
abroad. By temperament, I knew him for an observer. 
a naturalist, and so loving a student of men, women 
and children, anima!s, trees and flowers, as to find all life, 
and the very fact of being alive, wonderful and fascinating. 
When T was introduced to him something which had 
pleased him in a book of thine led to a talk, and to other 
talks, on flowers and birds. 

such talks was the singular fascination which his per: 


My reason for welcoming 


sonality, no less than his conversation, held for me. His 
reason for continuing these talks on subsequent mectings 
was probably our common interest in flowers, birds, 
poctry, long Down-ramblings, and nature lore. For all 
his social ease and naturalness of bearing, Tludson struck 
me as something of a recluse and out of his setting at a 
social function. Another reason why he so often gravi- 
tated in my direction on these occasions was that his 
friend, our hostess, had other guests to entertain, and 
Hudson preferred to talk to someone whom he already 
knew rather than to form new acquaintances. Once, 
when he asked me “ Who is that ? ” and I mentioned a 
well-known name, one indeed of which Hudson had mace 
mention, and I offered to introduce him, he replied 
(almost hastily for a man who was never in haste), “ No 
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please don’t. Iam interested to know it is he, and to see 
jim, but there we will leave it. , 

Possibly he * took stock ” of the man in whom he was 
interested, and more effectively, while seemingly engaged 
in talking to someone and while the man was not aware 
that he was being thus observed, than in directly talking 
to the man himself. The cultivation of ‘ celebrities ”’ he 
consistently avoided—just as, later on, when success 
came, he shrank from every sort of advertisement, and 
{rom coming forward himself, as a celebrity, to * take the 
salute.” That is probably the reason why recognition 
was slow, and why even to-day his fame is so much less 
than his deserts. Never, within my knowledge, was he 
“interviewed ” or present at a club dinner or literary 
vathering of which reports appear in the Press. He 
must have been the despair of the Editor of Who's Who, 
in which are recorded the birthplace, birth date, parentage, 
and other: personal particulars concerning celebrities. 
Yor such particulars, except in the case of those the facts 
of whose career are common knowledge and easily ascer- 
tainable, the Editor depends upon the celebrities in 
question, to each of whom a courteously worded applica- 
tion for information is made. To do these celebrities 
justice, they do not appear to be unduly coy—with the 
exception of Hudson, of whom the only information given 
is his name and a list of his books, obviously compiled 
from the publishers’ catalogues in the oflice of Who's 
Who. 

My meetings with W. If. Ifudson (some seven or eight 
at most) were in the early ‘nineties, and all in the course 
of one summer, for our hostess died not long after, and I 
never had the good fortune to find myself in his company 
again. Tread the other day that he was “ the master of 
a style.” To me the charm of Hudson’s talk (and this is 
equally true of his writings) was that, listening to him, as 
in reading him, one was as little conscious of a “ style ” 
us one is conscious of anything of the sort in the air one 
breathes. All of which one was conscious was that 
Hudson said what he had to say in the simplest, most 
lucid, and most illuminating way, with never a touch of 
rhetoric, never an attempt at brilliance or “ fine talk,” 
and yet so characteristically that in his company one 
could never imagine oneself to be in other company 
than his. C.. &. 


OBLIGATORY PLEASURES. 

“A FTER all it was very pleasant, and I’m glad I 
44% went.” Nine times out of ten that is what we 
say when we look back upon an obligatory pleasure to 
which, in the common sense of the phrase, we have not 
“looked forward.” A great proportion of the set 
pleasures of life are obligatory. Most people who have 
passed their first youth would like to “ call off” them at 
the last minute. For all that they would find life very 
dull if they gave in to a momentary sense of distaste, and 
they know they would. When not confronted with the 
immediate effort, when the obligation is still in the middle 
of next week, it looks rather alluring, and they go on 
entangling themselves in fresh obligations still further 
olf. The reason they do so is, whatever the cynics may 
say, that while they fecl their short liberty curtailed by 
their social duties, they very much enjoy them. Women 
no doubt enjoy them rather more than men do, but that 
is because even in these days their work is less regular 
than a man’s. They may not have more freedom, but 
they feel they have. Those who can have any given hour 
lor their own have a sense that all the hours are theirs. 

What we have been saying is, we think, more true of 
week-end visits than of any other delights—for when all 
is said we do all delight in them. “I wish we had not 





said we would go,” says the husband; “ I’ve had a very 
hard week this week, and I feel rather tired somehow.” 
“ Yes,” says his wife, “* I wished when I woke this morning 
that I could have stayed quietly at home. I don’t think 
week-end visits are worth it, but one can’t always refuse 
or people would cease to ask one.” In their hearts both 
want to go, though neither wants to pack, and the 
woman at least wishes that she had got something that 
she has not got, a new hat or a lighter suit-case or some 
thick shoes that neither creak nor hurt. 

Nobody likes to seem inhospitable. Inhospitality 
is a very common peculiarity even in this country, 
but it is one of which no one can bear to be 
accused. One might say to a man in chaff that he 
is by nature fierce, that he has much of the savage 
in him; but one must not even in fun say that he 
is not hospitable. It follows that when once we have 
invited a friend or a party we hardly like to say in any 
company that we wish to goodness we had not done so. 
Yet husbands and wives and mothers and daughters do 
sometimes whisper to one another that they would be 
glad of a short telegram with that convenient word 
“ writing ” before the signature telling them whom not 
to expect. They would be, they say, very sorry not to 
see them, but “ just as it turns out,” &c., &c., it is perhaps 
for the best. The matter is, however, seldom dismissed 
without the following phrase: ‘“ I’m very glad we asked 
them.” The obligation is fulfilled; the chain of obli- 
gation is not broken ; they themselves will be the subjects 
of some return civility and go grumbling off—to enjoy 
themselves. 

We wonder if foreigners behave like this, or is it only 
we who kick at the bondage of social pleasure? With 
us it seems an inherent tendency. We certainly begin 
it very early. Who cannot recollect some occasion 
upon which they have forced an unwilling child to go 
toa party ? There is something about a doorstep which 
shakes the nerves of a child. He seems to have a vague 
notion that he is entering the enemies’ castle. He may 
return home in a state of ebullient happiness and ready 
to make any festive engagement proposed to him, only 
to make the same fuss when next time comes. 

The modern world at any rate regards evening as the 
right time for festivities, and grumbles most heartily 
before those which take place in the daytime. Hardly 
anyone will confess to enjoying weddings. Yet what 
crowds attend them! What an amount of cheerful 
conversation and interesting gossip they give rise to! 
There are always more people than seem to have been 
expected at a wedding. Every one comes home having 
seen some one the sight of whom gave pleasure oi 
amusement or roused agreeable memories. ‘* Who do 
you think I saw!” cry the returned guests in chorus, as 
they relate their experience to some one who naively 
regrets at dinner the inability to make one of the com- 
pany which gave him such satisfaction and was so gener- 
ally envied at breakfast. The showing of the presents 
is a custom almost universally condemned, but how 
anxiously the friends of both bride and bridegroom press 
in to look at them; even a list in a newspaper finds 
readers! The conduct of wedding guests in church is a 
constant subject of unfavourable comment, and truly 
it is not always very reverent. We need not, however, 
suppose for a moment that irreverence is intended. The 
congregation is, as a rule, in high spirits and in a mood 
of worldly enjoyment, whatever they may say to the 
contrary. ‘It seems such a wrong time of day to be 
eating,” they say deprecatingly, when they get to the 
house, as they drink their champagne and take another 


piece of cake, 
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Do the unsophisticated, those who have very few 
pleasures, gotothem with asmuch reluctance as those who 
have taken the trouble and-had the time and opportunity 
to systematize their recreation? Bank holidays are 
greatly looked forward to and so are what we may call 
Church outings, which are in a measure obligatory. It 
is not very easy to say, because simple people have 
very good manners. They arrive too early, and cer- 
tainly come expectant. On the other hand, we are 
not certain that they look back with quite the same 
zest as those who grumble more. When we read of 
the feasts of the past, of the tournaments and jousts, 
and all the set pieces of Merrie England, we see nothing but 
delight from start to finish. We cannot imagine knights 
and fine ladies setting forth with misgivings and wishing 
they were at home by the fire in their own smoky halls. 
Probably they did wish it, however, very often; and if we 
go back to Scripture we find a hint that feasts were 
matters of anxiety at times to those who gave them, 
that disappointments were common, and men kicked 
against the obligatory side of festivity. All the same 
the old world and the new contrived to make a 
system of pleasure, and made social gatherings and 
feasts the symbols of happiness in every form. 
Red-letter days were days of obligatory holiday, and 
we still use the phrase to express our most delightful 
memories. 

The truth is, we suppose, that what we all want is 
change. Hard-worked people find it a little difficult to 
decide whether they want rest as a change or different 
work, ‘The majority are sure that out of new occupation 
they get the most pleasure, but they are aware that 
that pleasure involves them in a certain effort from which 
fatigue and shyness often cause them to shrink. To 
obviate this tendency to shirk, all civilized societies 
systematize their recreations and enforce the will of the 
community by unwritten law. A life of alternate rest 
and work is not enough for us social animals. It does 
very well for a horse but not for his master, 





——— 


THISTLE LAND. 


JT was not so very long ago that a man could be 

neatly classified as living either in a town or in 
the country, but to-day a quite considerable part 
of our population inhabits that new, ambiguous and 
rather unsatisfactory territory that can best be de- 
scribed as decountrified country. Theorctically, it is 
delightful that electric trains and trams and motor- 
buses should link the town to the country, but, un- 
happily, in practice these links of iron enter into the 
soul of the simple partner and gradually destroy it, as 
though it had been chained in poisoned fetters. Sooner 
or later the captive neighbourhood is attacked by a dis- 
figuring disease peculiar to semi-civilized countries, 
oddly enough diagnosed as “ development.” The most 
fruitful causes of the malady are “ improved transport 
facilities" and muddled, dreary, highly rated and 
generally intolerable towns. 

The disease might be termed “ para-urbanitis,” as 
the subject passes through a sequence of well-recog- 
nized phases, ever more closely reproducing the 
morbid characteristics of the urban structure at each 
stage. An early symptom is the dying down of the 
original rural and agricultural life of the affected part; 
hedges and fences fall into ragged decay, land goes out 
of cultivation and becomes unkempt with thistles and 


urban litter, whilst trees give way to speculators’ 


notice boards and advertising hoardings. 
Before the War the discase was perhaps more virulent 





aa 
than to-day, but its ravages were confined to com. 
paratively circumscribed areas along trani-lines and 
sewer-mains, where it culminated in complete gy). 
urbanization. It was, in short, endemic. The’ newer 
and less violent form is no less fatal to the country 
and far more widely — spread, carried hy 
motor-buses and causing speradic outbreaks of }yy. 
galows and shacks in hitherto untainted country, 
Now, this disease that has so disfigured all our Home 
Counties and made parts of them actually loathsome 
is the result of stupidities and abuses in the fulfilment 
of desires that are in themselves both natural and 
healthy. Very few sane people who could avoid jt 
would live in any of the larger English towns of their 
own free choice, and they merely confess the failure of 
our municipalities and their own good sense in trying 
to escape to the country. The tragedy is that to the 
modern daily-breading Londoner “the country” jg 
like fairy gold—there commonly no more real 
country where the buses take him to than there jis 
treasure where the rainbow ends. 

The business of the Underground Railways and the 
General Omnibus Company is transportation, and yery 
admirably and efficiently they manage it. To judge 
by their no less admirable advertising, they have a 
highly developed aesthetic sense that is almost unique 
amongst large commercial undertakings, and_ probably 
no one would be better pleased than their directorates 
if ‘“ London’s Country ” were really as attractive and 
as genuinely rural and undefiled as their publicity 
department would have us believe. The little guide* 
that it has just issued is such an admirable example of 
“selective attention,” its photographs have been so 
cleverly taken to show only what is attractive and to 
blink the squalid and the banal, that a stranger, looking 
through it, would imagine the fringe of London to be 
a kind of Aready still faithful to the descriptions of 
Charles Lamb. Others besides myself have probably 
been haunted by Elia’s picture of Ponders End. 
Others, like myself, may have been so foolish as to have 
gone there, full of that golden vision, and come sorrow- 
fully away with a “belief in the ultimate decency of 
things *” badly shaken. Such a creed as this of Steven- 
son’s—if we may apply his theology to other matters 
—is, perhaps, easier to hold in Samoa than in Greater 
London. If the deplorable mess were unavoidable, if 
the remedies for it were not simple and, indeed, ofte: 
obvious, complaint would be merely tiresome. Com 
placency and good humour, however, in such a case a 
this would seem too like a cowardly acquiescence. 


being 


is 


By miracles of skill and organization they have 
given us rapid and comfortable means of travelling in 
all directions, and it is no fault of theirs if we, by 
miracles of short-sighted muddling and uncontrolled 
and planless speculation, have contrived to turn East 
Surrey into a straggling suburb and West Essex into an 
untidy “Garden Slum.” Once a shilling would take 
you into the country. You travelled uncomfortably 
and slowly, but you got there. Now a shilling takes 
you swiftly and comfortably over ten miles of asphalt, 
past ten miles of gas lamps, and the country has flown 
away down the road far, far beyond where the pave- 
ment ends. It has become as difficult for the poor 
Londoner to reach the country as for the rich to enter 
Paradise. Meanwhile, however, the rich have theit 
‘ars and can escape to Dorset or Northumberland. 
For the rest of us there are the broken hedges, the 
weedy wastes and litter of “ the eligible sites.” 

CLroucn Witiiams-E..is. 


; © London's Country, Guide No. 1—North of the Thames. London: l 
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THE CHANGE IN THE PROPRIETORSHIP OF 
THE ‘“ TIMES.” 


14 correspondent, on whose accuracy we can rely, sends 
us the following interesting account of the various steps 
«hich led to the happy arrangement under which the pro- 
prictorship of the Times has passed to Mr. John Walter 
and Major Astor. It could not be in better hands. Under 
its incoming proprietors, supported by Sir Campbell Stuart 
and his colleagues, the new Times will be once more the old 


Ties at its best.—Ep. Spectator.| 
* 7\NLY a few people in legal, journalistic and financial 

( quarters have been aware of the tense struggle 
which has been in progress for some weeks for the control 
of the Times. Victory has seemed to lie first with one, 
and then with the other, of the protagonists. Now 
the issue is decided. Wednesday’s newspapers contained 
the very formal, but most interesting, announcement 
that Mr. John Walter had, in co-operation with Major 
Astor, acquired the holdings of the late Lord Northcliffe 
and Sir John Ellerman in the Times Publishing Company. 

This keen competition for the Times is not surprising. 
It is, indeed, a curious repetition of history in its simi- 
larity to the negotiations which preceded Lord North- 
cliffe’s acquisition of control fourteen years ago. It 
is not generally known that Lord Northcliffe’s original 
holding in the Times Publishing Company, Limited, was 
not sufficiently big to give him control. That was only 
secured to him by virtue of an agreement with Mr. 
Walter. 

It was not until two months before Lord Northcliffe’s 
death, when Mr. Walter sold his ordinary shares to Lord 
Northcliffe, that the latter actually became governing 
proprietor. 

It has been an open seeret for some time that Lord 
The resignation 


Rothermere wished to own the Times. 

by Sir Campbell Stuart, the managing director of the 

Times, of his directorship of the Daily Mail when it 

heeame apparent that Lord Rothermere would become 

chief proprietor of that journal was regarded as significant, 

and rumour affirmed that he was championing the Walter 
rest. 

Quite a number of syndicates were in process of 
iermation to purchase the Times-until it became known 
Lord Northcliffe had directed in his will that his 
shares in the Times should first be offered to Mr. Walter, 
although only at the best price obtainable. In this 
qualification lay the weapons of the legal and financial 
contest which has just ended. That Sir Campbell Stuart 
Was acting on behalf of Mr. Walter was well known, but 
Major Astor’s name was a well-kept sceret. 

Mr. John Walter is the great-great-grandson of the 
John Walter who founded the Times in 1785. The name 
of Walter has always stood for the highest traditions of 
British journalism. 

Major Astor served with distinction in the War. Like 
Mr. Walter, old Etonian. Ilis public spirit 
is well known, and one could for a better 
influence in the conduct of the historic journal. 


+} 
that 


he is an 


no wish 








LETTERS TO ' EDITOR. 
—_—— 

NEED OF ECONOMIC TEACHING. 

[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 

Sir,—I trust you will allow me space to make one or two 

relevant remarks arising out of the all-important leader 

under the above head in your issue of October 21st. At the 


outset it must be realized that the economic organization of 
this and most other countries is changing, and in many 


‘HE 


THE 


| instances faster than our ability to adapt ourselves to that 


change. It shows itself in various ways, and what we gener- 
ally, and often loosely, call industrial unrest is symptomatic 
of growth and development. This change has been particu- 
larly apparent during the post-war period, and unfortunately 
the mass of people, from employers to trade unionists, are 
inadequately equipped to offer considered opinion on the vital 
questions at issue. They are not entirely to blame. The 
fault lies primarily in the almost total absence of economic 
and social history in the curricula of our schools. It is, as 


| you rightly say, to be deplored that rudimentary economic 


teaching is difficult to come by in this country, but the difli- 
culties, I venture to think, are very often over-cmphasized. 

Investigations which I have recently made into the teaching 
of clementary economics and commerce in the equivalent of 
our elementary and secondary schools on the Continent 
disclose the fact that in Norway and Germany these subjects 


are commenced with children of twelve years of age. In 
secondary schools in Germany, Ifolland, Italy, Norway, 


Sweden, and Czecho-Slovakia economics and commerce are 
now recognized subjects. The introduction of these subjects 
into the Dutch secondary schools dates back to 1848, a point 
of particular interest when we realize that her commercial 
and financial status to-day is perhaps the soundest of all 
Continental countries. The introduction of these subjects 
in the schools of the above-mentioned countries is surely 
convincing enough of the folly of further delay in introducing 
them into our own secondary and public schools. 

Failing the teaching of these subjects by the recognized 
educational institutes in this country, instruction has been 
conducted more often than not by voluntary adult educational 
institutes and Labour colleges. With rare exceptions the 


| latter bodies are more propagandist than educational, their 


| to conduct these courses under the 


It will be of interest to readers of your paper to know | 


vi starting a Canadian Spectator, and actually corre- 
sponded with the editor of the Spectator on the matter. 
Thus early he had leanings toward journalism, although 
he comes of a long line of lawyers who have held high 
judicial His 
uence on the Times has always been for good, and 
be assured that it will so continue.” 


that, while in his teens, Sir Campbell Stuart had the idea | 


oflices in Canada for some generations. 


We may 


milieu is distinctly partisan, and their aim one-sided, deriving 
their teaching largely from Hegelian abstractions, which were 
the early inspirations of the youthful Marx. The inevitable 
controversy that gathers round such teaching of economics 
the battle between the empirical and the conceptual—renders 
it imperative that the auspices under which sound instruction 
is given should be unbiased and disinterested. 

It is almost safe to say that the greater part of the economic 
teaching in this country to adult workers is done by voluntary 
organizations, many being suspect. The National Alliance 
of Employers and Employed, whose pronounced objects are 
the furtherance of industrial harmony and social progress, 
has paid considerable attention to this vital problem and 
realized long ago that the fundamental qualification for 
conducting the teaching of social and industrial history and 
economies to those engaged in industry was to have the 
approval of both employers and trade unionists. On a basis 
of equal representation of employers and representative trade 
unionists, Alliance committees are working in most of the 
important industrial and agricultural districts of the country ; 
in some instances they are purely concerned with economic 
The policy of the Alliance is 
aegis of the University 
or some recognized authoritative educational body. The 
appointment of the lecturer, approval of syllabuses, and 
nomination of students (iifty per cent. by employers and fifty 
per cent. by trade unionists) are entirely in the hands of thes¢ 
Such courses (with varying curricula ineluding 
Social Psychology, English, 


education for trade unionists. 


committees. 
Economics, Industrial History, 
Logic, Elocution, &¢e.) have been running during the past 
three years under the University at Birmingam, and for two 
years under the Universities of Durham, Liverpool, Cardiff, 
London, and the University College at Nottingham. In 
addition, classes are held in a considerable number of small 
towns throughout the country, and in villages in the counties 
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of Northamptonshire, Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire. 
Study circles, conducted by students who have taken our 
courses, are held in large works and factories in various 
parts of the country, the students attending these groups 
qualifying for a three years’ tutorial course at the close of 
the session. 

This important educational work has the unqualified 
support of prominent employers and trade unionists through- 
out the country, which gives it the hallmark of unbiased 
education by impartial methods. Throughout its work the 
aim of the Alliance has been, if I may express it in the words 
of Croce, “to give positive guidance and to supply an 
imperative ideal.” It is only along the broad basis of truth 
that we can hope to equip trade unionists, and for that matter 
employers, with the rudiments of economic thought to enable 
them to mect the increasing responsibility that rests on them 
jointly, and by such methods further national prosperity 
and human welfare.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hi. I. Curpsronr, Education Scerctary. 

64 Victoria Sirect, London, S.W. 1. 





A MOTTO FOR THE CHAMBERLAINITES. 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sirn,— May I suggest O fortunatos nimium sua si Bonar norint 
from the (slightly alloyed) Georgics ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Law. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Srr,—* Serutator”’ is too absurd. Everybody knows that 
peace was preserved by General Harington and Lord Curzon 
in spite of Mr. Lloyd George. So many of us Free Churchmen 
detest the ex-Premier, not because of any political disagreement 
with him (I for one voted for his candidate at the two last 
elections) but because of his vulgarity (as exhibited in his ill- 
mannered abuse of Lord Gladstone), his eternal ego and his 
cant. Some of his references to the Deity remind us singu- 
larly of some that floated across from Potsdam during the 
late War. We wish he would not advertise the fact of being 
a Free Churchman, for we are not proud of it. Sir William 
Robertson Nicol, please note. And as for his sword being 
in his hand—Mr. Lloyd George might be expected to realize 
that it is not fighting this tired country wants, but a little 
time for recuperation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
kK. A. GURNEY-SMITIH. 
Romanhurst, Bromley, Kent. 


—_ 


[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sin,—** Serutator” is curiously ill-advised in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s muddling of the Turkish question as a 
subject for encomiums. As recently as last August Mr. 
Lloyd George encouraged the Greeks to attack the Turks 
and thus caused the trouble, and other men who are judicious 


choosing 





statesmen have had to help him out of the mess. As for 
July, 1914, Mr. Lloyd George has publicly admitted that in 
that month he opposed our entrance into the War, and thus 
was responsible for the abject shilly-shallying which encour- 
aged Germany to declare war. If *“ Scrutator ” 
imply that Mr. Lloyd George has learnt a little wisdom from 
that awful error I take leave to doubt his inference. It is 
abundantly falsified by Mr. Lloyd George’s record. 

I venture to hope that you, Sir, will not be too downcast 
at hearing that you have incurred “ Scrutator’s ” dissatis- | 
taction.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Il. Quicker. 

13 South Norwood Hill, S.E. 25. 


LLOYD GEORGE'S POLITICAL STRATEGY. | 
|To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—One of Mr. Lloyd George’s most remarkable character- 

istics is his faculty for acquiring a reputation with no achieve- 

ment to back it. Everyone—including himself—takes it for 

granted that he is a great political strategist. On what | 

grounds ? There is one authentic instance—publicly so 


wishes to 


MR. 


proclaimed by himself—of his political strategy, namely, 
the attack he made in Paris during the War at a critical time 
* I know something 





ou his Commander-in-Chief in the field. 


| of Border Counties in Ireland there is much to 


————— a 
about political strategy and I am going to Paris to make an 
unpleasant speech,” said Mr. Lloyd George. And he certainly 
did, but his strategy failed. His strategy to secure a Gener. 
‘lection last January failed—killed by his own kite- 
Ilis Carlton Club strategy failed, as anyone who understands 
English psychology could have foreseen. If you are out to 
stampede English people you must not let them see through 
the game. “ It ain’t fair; it ain't reasonable ; and we won't 
be ‘ druv.’*’? They immediately become awkward and obsti- 
nate. The strategist of the Liberal Party in pre-War days 
was not Mr. Lloyd George, but the late Master of Elibank. 
The fact is that Mr. Lloyd George’s temperament is entirely 
destructive of all strategy, which is a cold, calculating seience. 
Mr. Lloyd George may be the greatest spellbinder who has 
ever faced an audience. But spellbinding is as different from 
strategy as a cavalry charge is from the scientific deliber- 
ations of the Headquarters Staff. As a strategist Mr. Llovd 
George has no discoverable form at all. And he is fated to 
split his forces instead of consolidating them.—I am, Sir, &e., 

STRATEGIST, 


neral 
flying, 


AMERICA’S DEBT TO ENGLAND. 
[To the Editor of the Seecrsror.| 

Sir,—The difficulty you mention does not seem to have 
occurred to one of the most famous English critics of the early 
nineteenth century, who seems to have considered * the 
States” as a body eternally disgraced by the Pennsylvanian 
repudiation. “ The Americans, who boast to have improved 
the Old World,” he writes, ** have at least equalled its crim: 

. . . Little did the friends of America expect it, and sad is the 
spectacle to see you rejected by every State in Europe as a 
nation with whom no contract can be made because none will 
be kept, unstable in the very foundations of social life... . 
I never meet a Pennsylvanian at a London dinner without 
feeling a disposition to seize and divide him, to allot his beayer 
to one sufferer and his coat to another, to appropriate his 
pocket-handkerchief to the orphan‘and to comfort the widow 
with his silver watch. . . . How such a man can set himselt 
down at an English table without feeling that he owes two or 
three pounds to every man in the company I am at a loss to 
conceive. . . . [fhe havea particle of honour in his composition 
he would shut himself up and say, * I cannot mingle with you ; 
I belong to a degraded people : I must hide myself—1l am a 
plunderer from Pennsylvania.’” If one State can be sued 
through the Central Government (as in the case of Virginia) 
why not another?) Why not all the claimants whose rights 
are faithfully recorded by the Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders ?) Why should not the present obligation (amounting, 
as we are told, to £180,000,000) be applied in reduction of 
* our debt to America”? If not, the United States, while 
remaining one nation, can searecly defend itself against 
Sydney Smith's eloquent diatribe.—I am, Sir, &e., 

G. MH. P. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE SIX COUNTIES IN IRELAND. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sim,—I have just read an article on Ireland, in the Nineteenth 
Century, by the Public Orator of Oxford University, and il 
you will allow me I should like to comment on the opinion 
which he expressed that * partition is an 
evils in Ireland. It is a remark which is frequently made 
in England, but even from the point of view of inhabitants 
be said on 
the other side. Without partition the plight of Ireland 
to-day would be even more deplorable than it is, for murder 
and robbery are rampant throughout the Twenty-six Counties 
to an extent of which the British public certainly has no 
conception. Is it not a boon and a blessing for the cause ol 
civilization in Ireland generally that sane and stable Govern- 
should save at least six counties of one unfortunate 
it 


aggravation of 


ment 
country from this pandemonium, for no other word ¢ 
describe the state of things in Southern Ireland ? Moreover, 
the mere existence of older and good government in the 51s 
Counties is a standing reproach to Southern Ireland, and 
may act as an incentive to her to set her own house in order. 

Former Sinn Feiners—Roman Catholics——will whisper to 
you, * It’s beautiful up in the Six Counties ” ; and it is very 
manifest that the present contrast between Catholic and 
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pee 
Protestan 
has closely unite 
more closely, indeed, now than 
destruction of trade in Dublin and Southern Ireland. 
Seores of Northern “ travellers ” visit the small Midland 
where to-day practically every tradesman—grocer, 
dealer in hardware—depends upon the North for his 
Northern influence, founded on character, energy 
and business capacity, will undoubtedly prove a 
jmportant factor in Ireland’s future, for it will demonstrate 
value of law and order, and incidentally it will teach 


t Ireland fills them with shame. Once again trade 
.d the Midlands with Belfast and the North— 
previously, because of the 


towns, 
draper, 
supplies. 


the : 
good citizenship. _ : 

But that this should be the case it is essential that the 
North should have peace in her own house, and be able to 
develop her trade, and have her education freed at last from 
ihe paralysing influence of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
{act is that the chasm in Ireland, which is the cause of the 
partition between North and South, and deplored by all, is 
a moral one. We cherish the hope—every one of us—of a 
future reunited country. But we know that such a reunion 
must be founded on * truth and righteousness,” and that 
until Southern Ireland has learned these, this moral chasm 
must continue to be an unfathomable and impassable one.— 
lam, Sir, &ce., 

Aw InuAbirant or A BorpverR County IN IRELAND. 


THK CONDITION OF IRELAND. 
{To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 


Sirn.—Mr. Lloyd George is reported to have said on Saturday : 
“It is one of the things I am most proud of : we have made 


peace with the Trish race.” The fact is that he and his friends 
have brought to Treland not peace but The 
present condition of the South is worse than it has been in 
living memory. The North, spending an immense sum on 
police, is comparatively peaceful and prosperous. The South 
has been reduced to a condition of anarchy and chaos. ‘ Every- 
body is terrified.” The Provisional Government is, I believe, 
doing its best, and its soldiers are well spoken of, but they 
are not strong enough and lack discipline and a sufficient 
number of really eflicient officers. They appear unable to 
control the Bolshevists who have made roads and railways 
impassable by felling trees and blowing up bridges. For 
some time there has been very little railway traffic ; as soon 
as a bridge was repaired, the Bolshevists blew it up again. 

No business is being done. Agricultural produce, except 
milk, is down to 1914 prices. As a farmer writes, ** The out- 
look is gloomy in every direction.” There is no regular 
police force. Thefts are common, All the private motor- 
cars in Co. Cork were taken long ago; and now I sce that 
the “ Irregulars”? have forbidden the use of any motor-cars 
and threaten to fire on them. Everyone who can is leaving 
the country. About forty of my friends have had _ their 
liouses burnt, some recently. If Mr. Lloyd George would 
take a little tour in the South and West of Ireland, he would 
learn something of the condition of the country and the 
nature of his ** peace.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 


es 


a sword.” 


X. 





THE SOUTITERN IRISILT LOYALISTS’ RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION. 
[To the Editor of the Sevcratror.] 

I have been reading in your issue of October 14th the 
following paragraph: *‘* We are asked to send help to the 
Volga and Asia Minor, and it is right that we should be 
asked, but how is it that there is no organization of popular 
movements in the interests of the ruined and bereaved Irish 
loyalists?” I hope you will forgive me for bringing to your 
notice the fact that there is a Southern Irish Loyalists’ Relief 
Association, with its headquarters at 12 Palmer Strect, 
Westminster. Lord Linlithgow is the chairman, and a great 
deal of money has been collected during the last few months 
and many desperately sad cases relieved. The Committee 
has been especially successful in finding work for hundreds of 
K.ELC. men, and refugees come to the offices daily to get 
assistance in their dire need. It will be the greatest possible 
help if you will bring this Association to the notice of your 
readers, and I venture, as chairman of the Women’s Branch of 
the S.LL.R.A., to say that I should gratefully receive any 


Sir, 


SPECTATOR. 


most | 











subscriptions sent to me at the address 
them on to headquarters.—I am, Sir, &e. 
Flete, Ermingion S.0., S. Devon. ALICE MiLpMay. 
[We are glad to have this opportunity of calling attention, 
not for the first time, to this admirable Association. In our 
note of October 14th we were referring, of course, to the 
want of such popular movements as a Lord Mayor's meeting. 
Kip. Spectator.] ; ° 


below, and forward 


$$ $$ 


SALOME LEAKER. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Salome Leaker, mentioned in Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s The 
Adventure of Living, was my great-aunt. After leaving school 
I lived with her in the country. She was then about seventy- 
eight, quite brilliant, taking great interest in her garden and 
housekeeping. It was my pleasure to read to her in the 
evenings. My first book was David Copperfield. Aunt was 
very pleased with my reading, giving me the two volumes the 
same night. The next was Lorna Doone. We were both 
fond of it, as I remember reading it twice. We had our 
favourites. Aunt was very fond of The Antliquary, while I 
would like the Fair Maid of Perth. Wanity Fair and Pickwick 
Papers were also specials. I am sure the latter we could read 
by heart. Someone lent my aunt Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
I was not supposed to read it, but my appetite was keen for 


books. I crept downstairs and read into the small hours. I 
then “ put out the light” and made for the stairs in the 


dark. I could see Iydes galore, and before I reached the top 
our cat jumped from a window on to my back, giving me the 
worst fright I ever had. 

We enjoyed our readings, and during our time together got 
through the following authors: Dickens, Thackeray, Sir 
Walter Scott, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Milton, Cowper, Jane 
Austen, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Stanley Weyman, and 
Seton Merriman. We also read the ** Story of the Nations’ 
series and the works of Josephus. To relieve me aunt would 
sometimes repeat “Locksley Hall,’ or Wordsworth’s 
** Wanderer,” and many other beautiful things. She was never 
idle and was splendid company. Never a dull moment. She 
was a Churchwoman and was very fond of Wesley’s hymns. 
She was truly wonderful.—I am, Sir, &c., B.A 


—— 


FOREIGN POSTAGE. 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—I think that the Postmaster-General could, if he would, 
aid very materially in removing the grievance your correspon- 
dents in Switzerland complain of by: (a) Displaying in 
every post office the current rates of postage in a prominent 
and accessible position. This is customary in some places, 
but I have sought in vain for such information in an English 
post office without having to expend sixpence on a Posial 
Guide ; (b) Inserting more postal information, and, if need 
be, fewer uninteresting advertisements in the small 
of stamps. 

I have two of these before me, both the 3s. variety, and 
dated September, 1922, in one of which the small space 
devoted, in the other one, to Foreign and Colonial rates, has 
apparently been replaced by an advertisement about ropes 
and twines! I imagine a fruitful cause of surcharge is that 
many people do not realize that it costs as much in postage 
(1$d.) to send a postcard as a letter weighing one ounce to 
Canada or any other “ British Possession.’’—I am, Sir, «c., 

Cc. BR. H. 


books 


[To the Editor of Tur SrectTaTor.] 

Sir,—I fully share the views of your correspondents in regard 
to postage to Switzerland. I spent several weeks near Laus- 
anne in the summer, and the excess postage which I had to 
pay on letters from England was an appreciable item in the 
debours of my bill. One case was certainly amusing. I 
had occasion to write to a Surrey post office, and the post- 
master sent his acknowledgment in an envelope with the 
superscription, ‘*On His Majesty’s Service,’ and stamped 
* Official.”” For this I had to pay eighty centimes. I wrote 
to the aforesaid postmaster when I returned to England, 
calling his attention to the incident and telling him he need 
not trouble to remit the 8d. He did not even send me a 
posteard of thanks !—I am, Sir, &c., S. 
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ARTIFICIAL LIMBS FOR EX-SERVICE MEN, 

[Zo the Editor of the Srecraton.] 
Srr,—In his letter to you, and in many similar letters which 
have appeared in other papers, Captain Baird hardly does 
justice to the War Office and Ministry of Pensions, or to the 
American limb-makers. In 1915, when there were many 
amputees ready for artificial limbs and many more to be 
expected, the British limb-makers were quite unable to 
undertake an adequate supply. A very grave situation would 
have been produced if two makers of American Iegs had not 
stepped into the breach. Of these, one was an English Limited 
Company which paid, like other concerns, Excess Profits and 
other taxes to which British manufacturers were liable. The 
other, although its management was in the United States, 
employed a Jarge number of British workmen, and many of 
the men employed by these two firms are themselves wearers 
of artificial limbs. 

As regards the quality of the limbs supplied, it is to be 
noted that at an exhibition held at Roehampton in 1915 an 
American limb took the first prize, which was awarded by a 
Board of experienced orthopaedic surgeons. At that time 
the duralumin limb was only just coming into notice ; only 
very small numbers were evailable, and the price was prohibi- 
tive. In these circumstances the action of the War Office 
at that time, and of the Ministry of Pensions afterwards, in 
supplying the American limbs in addition to those of 
K:nglish makers was inevitable and does not deserve the censure 
which Captain Baird suggests. The modified duralumin 
limbs which, owing to arrangements made by the Ministry, 
are now available at a reasonable price, as well as other light 
metal limbs, have distinct advantages over the wooden ones, 
whether of English or American design. Nevertheless, there 
are many hundreds of disabled men who find the latter quite 
satisfactory and suflicient for their purposes, and by no 
means obsolete.—I am, Sir, &e., 

EK. Murrueap LIittrre. 

40 Seymour Street, Marble Arch, W. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BECKETT FIGHT. 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 

Sin,—The Spectator always welcomes criticism, and I feel 
sure that you will permit me to pass a word or two of fair 
animadversion on your contributor’s article describing the 
Beckett-Moran fight. Your contributor overlooks one essen- 
tial element of such a contest—the real art and skill of the 
combatants. The article contains, no doubt inevitably, 
nothing about this. It agrees with the general newspaper 
reports that the fight illustrated only what brute force can 
do. Now boxing, to uphold its good name, must above all 
evince skill, not mere ponderosity. That has been the 
British tradition from Tom Sayers onwards. That tradition 
is being recognized at the present day by boxers like Car- 
pentier and Wells, and with these men and their like lies the 
future of boxing in Europe. Dempsey, and Beckett, and 
Moran should retire on their doubtful and perishable laurels. 
Britain has no credit by her present champion.—I am, Sir, 
&e., WiLtiAM Bayne. 





SAVE THE ‘ VICTORY, 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—Re your article in the issue of October 21st, 1922 (117 
years after), on “* Save the * Victory.’” So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned I am—I am sorry to say—like many another 
citizen better than myself, somewhat deeply immersed in 
the drab, prosaic problem of rates, taxes and existence: the 
latter by no means the most important of the three. Never- 
theless, put me down for a couple of guineas—little enough in 
all conscience! But what I particularly want to say to you 
is this. The ‘ Victory,’ ovr * Victory’ going ? Appeal, Sir, 
to our Empire-wide troop of bare-kneed ** Swashtika ” living 
Boy Scouts! Tell them the * Victory’ is going; tell them 
that it is up to them to save her. And believe me, Sir, your 
tympanum will be absolutely split by the answering Scoutish 
**howl”’ from the four corners of the Empire! Moreover, 


you will be bodily knocked flat by the hail of hardly-come-by 





halfpennies, pennies, yea, and sixpences and Shillings with 
which you will be bombarded, to the discomfiture and shame 
of the effete, somnolent, prosperous (in a worldly-wise sense) 
sires, grandsires, and great grandsires of the said Boy Scouts 
One thing more. Could not the appeal extend to the dear old 
*Foudroyant’? And could not the ‘ Victory’ and the 
* Foudroyant ’ ever more float peacefully at Portsmouth with 
the Tricolour and the Union Jack equi-pendent at the peak 
of each? Can't you see the shades of Nelson and Villenyoya 
shaking hands and blessing the ** Entente ” ?—I am, Sir, &o 

Laurence C. Perkiys, i 

84 Hazelbank Road, Catford, London, S.E. 6. 

[Our correspondent’s enthusiasm is just what is wanted ¢) 
save the ‘ Victory.’ Subscriptions, however, must be sent 
not to us but to Admiral of the Fleet Sir Doveton Sturdec. 
Wargrave House, Camberley, Surrey, or to any branch of 
the London Joint City and Midland Bank.—Eb. Spectator.) 


— 





THE CHURCH IN SOUTII-WEST AFRICA, 
{Vo the Ediior of the Seecravor.| 

Sm,—May I, through your columns, call the attention of 
your readers to a meeting to be held at the Mansion 
House on Friday, November 3rd?) The meeting is 
heid to promote interest in the spiritual and educational 


being 


work of the English Church in Scuth-West Africa, the former 
German Colony of South-West Africa. The fact that the 


Lord Mayor has kindly promised to preside and two sue 
statesmen as Lords Buxton and Milner have promised t» 
speak shows the importance of the work. An effort is being 
made to raise the sum of £30,000, to be divided between 
the spiritual and educational sides of our work. The needs of 
the Church in this new country should appeal to people in 
England. The need of Church schools is a very 
one. Cheques should be made payable to South-West Africa 
Church Fund and crossed Standard Bank of South Africa, 
and sent to me at the Colonial Institute, Northumberlan 
House,—I am, Sir, &e., 


pressing 


N. W. FoGarry, 


October 25th. Vicar-General and Archdeacon, 





REFUGEES FROM SMYRNA. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Kindly allow me to bring to the knowiedge of your 
readers that some eighty British refugees from Smyrna have 
arrived in London. The majority of some two thousani 
British subjects who succeeded in escaping from that great 
port are in Malta, Cyprus and other Mediterranean islands, 
These eighty refugees are ruined, many even of those who 
at home were rich have no clothes beyond the thin summer 
things in which they escaped to the sea. The All-British 
Appeal has approved the formation of a committee to receive 
clothing and materials to supply the needs of the refugees 
in London. I shall be very grateful for contributions, and 
also for offers of hospitality. Surely those who were so 
ready to succour the natives of a neighbouring country when 
forced to fly from a murderous foe will be equally prompt 
to assist our own fellow subjects, suffering from the like 
overwhelming disaster, who have had in addition a long 
and trying journey before they could rest in England. 

When the needs of the British refugees are satisfied any 
remaining supplies will be sent to Mrs. Lindley in Athens 


for distribution amongst the million Christians who hav 


taken refuge in Greece, or any contributor can earmark goods 
specially for Athens. Private letters and Greek papers tell 
of the terrible misery of these people. The population ol 
Greece in normal times is less than that of London.  ‘Ihere 


was no large reserve of supplies in the country, and now 


even with money it is difficult to obtain necessaries. The 
All-British Appeal has despatched a train, the Greek com 
munity in London and other organizations are doing tect 
best, but it is impossible to send too much clothing or, indecd, 
any other necessity of life.—I am, Sir, &c., 
KATHARINE THRING, 
Chairman, Clothing and Workroom Con 8 
of the All-British Appeal for Keiief of Distress 


in the Near East, 


5 Queen's Gale Gardens, S.W.7. 
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ST. PETER’S HARBOUR. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sirn,—We have received a good many anonymous donations 
towards a larger permanent Iome for the Aged throug! 
the Appeal you kindly published, and should like to send 


our grateful thanks to the donors. The fund has just reached | 


its first £1,000.—I am, Sir, &c., Tur SISTER IN CUARGE. 
St. Peter’s Harbour, 10 Greviile Place, N.W. 6. 


THE ARMISTICE ANNIVERSARY. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sm,—On November 11th, at 11 2.:., the people of Great Britain, 


in common with the rest of the world, will pause in their labours 


for two minutes—a tribute of silence to our honoured dead. | 
Two years ago the imagination of the world was seized and held | 


by the spectacle of the body of an Unknown Warrior being 
interred with all the honours the State could render amongst 
those who had fought and loved and died to leave the worid 
better than they found it. That was a magnificent thought : 
it demorstrated the great truth that the humblest who makes 
the supreme sacrifice in a goodly cause is entitled to rank with 
the greatest and the proudest. Might I venture to suggest | 
that there is another and equally important Jesson to be learnt 
from the Armistice ? Tour years ago to the minute the antagon- 
ists met to call a halt in the orgy of hate and slaughter. Although 
world-wide peace did not ensue at the moment, it was the first 
step. Could not this and subsequent Armistice days be used 
for the same purpose ? Could we not pave the way for a better 
feeling between man and man if every man resolved that at the 
Armistice moment he would seek out his enemy and try, to 
patch up a truce ? 

I think the majority of us will confess that nine-tenths of our 
individual hates would have been avoided had we been impelled 
by custom to meet our enemy for a few minutes in an atmo- 
sphere of peace. Although Christmas is a time of peace on 
earth and good will towards men, custom has ordained that it is 
atime when we gather our friends round us and avoid our enemies. 
We have no feast or festival where we deliberately seek out those 
who we think have wronged us and inquire the why and where- 
fore. I venture to say that in nine cases out of ten our hate was 
engendered by some imagined slight, some joke taken seriously, 
some little misunderstanding which a few minutes’ talk would 
have avoided. Sucha celebration of Armistice Day cannot be 
ordered by proclamation. We are not yet so socialized that we 
ean be good or merry or sad by order, but I beg you to use your 
influence to shape public opinion in the direction of establishing 
a custom under which at 11 o'clock on the 11th of each 
November every man who thinks he has been wronged or 
offended should invite the wrongdoer to meet him over a cup 
of tea (or something stronger) and asmoke. It may do no 
good—it can do no harm.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

J. Reynowps Tarr. 

Natal Bank Chambers, Durban, South Africa, September 25th. 


* TRIONA”: A COINCIDENCE. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTrator.] 
Sir,—Is it not a curious coincidence that in the novel, T'riona, 
which was reviewed in last weck’s issue, the hero marries 
under his nom de plume and does not disclose his name to 
his wife, while in Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley, Elsley 
Vavasour, the poet, does the same thing, and that in each 
case their real names are identical—namely, John Briggs ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. D. 





WODROW THE HISTORIAN. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I have been abroad or I should have asked you before 
to be so good as to let me reply to Mr. J. K. Hewison’s letter 
in your issue of August 19th last in regard to doubts which 
I had cast on the reliability of Wodrow’s History of the Suffer- 
ings of the Church of Scotland. If any unprejudiced person 
will examine Wodrow’s book he can hardly fail to be impressed 
by the strong bias shown by the author in favour of the 
Covenanters and by his credulous acceptation of every story 
damaging to their enemies. In fact, in his view the Coven- 





ee 


Belial.” The Covenanters had real grievances. So had the 
Roman Cathelics in England prior to 1829, but the feemner 
maintained their peculiar doctrines sword in hand. For 
sheer intolerance there is little to choose between the two 
parties. No Government worthy of the name can countenance 
open rebellion, and Clayerhouse was sent to enforce the law 
in S.W. Seotland. I suppose he made mistakes like other 
human beings, but on the whole his werk was done efficiently 
and without undue severity. He showed a regard for human 


life which compares favourably with Louis XIV.’s dealing 


s 
| with the Camisards afier the Revocation of the Edict of 


Nantes. Nor should it be forgotten that witca-burnivy: was 
then considered a religious duty and women and boys were 
hanged for trivial theft. Careful 


like Professor Terry, Mr. Michael Barrington and Mr. Mowbray 


biographers of Claverhouse 


Morris do not take the view that he was a brutal swashbuckler 
whose one delight was hunting and murdering God-fearing 
peasants. Can anyone who has seen the famous Giamis 
and Melville portraits of him believe such « 
legend? Personally, I love the man’s loyalty to his old 
master, although I hesitate to speak of loyalty when in part 
of the British Islands it is almost the only punishable crime. 
—I am, Sir, &c., EVELYN Grant Derr. 
Earl Soham Grange, Framlingham. 

[We are glad to give Sir Evelyn Grant Duff the opportunity 
of replying to criticisms, but we cannot continue this corre- 
spondence.—Eb. Spectator.] 


4 preposcerous 


HOW WILD CREATURES SWIM. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]- 
Sir,—I should like to tell your correspondent, who says that 
hedgehogs only enter the water under extreme compulsion, 
that my daughter and I saw one this summer swimming 
quietly across the river Ure in a strong current. He landed 
at our feet, and went to a hole in the bank, which he seemed to 
know. Nothing was pursuing him. I had always believed 
till then that Mr. Kipling was right.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Residence, Ripon. L. C. Watson. 


ala bl r 
POETRY. 
—<f>—_—_ 
A SOPHISTRY OF LOVE. 
Foot! Argumentative in love; denying 
Flesh with a neat particular disquisition, 
* IT love, I love not.” Troubled when she comes, 
Who should by fable so rejoice and quicken, 
So talk, so play the child, he’s heard a mile off. 
Mark what a fool he shows. He'll sit and sigh, 
Reach out a hand and draw it back, look piteous, 
Laughably piteous, and laugh to look so. 
* Take it I love,” he'll say ; then pause, deliver 
A sigh to shake a mountain, pucker his brow, 
And train the whole artillery of woe. 
* Take this for token—I with brooding thought 
Annul the difference of hours; forget 
All intercourse and action ; reckon sums 
In pints and gallons ; watch blue-bellied insects 
Climbing a window ; start from a dream and cry 
* Dear love, dear love.’ Take it for truth I love you, 
There’s yet some hate between us, or some devil. 
We keep reserve, as any country girl 
With a too civil stranger; thrust and parry 
And long most bitterly to throw down aris, 
They tell of happy lovers, Aucassin, 
Philemon, or Cophetua: they lie. 
Such men are poor lewd spirits, their big passions 
Are coarse ; by flattery of hands or words 
They lull themselves asleep—and that’s no love. 
For love’s a combat in the wilderness. 
No two communicate in love. No two 
But curse each other hotly and go clean mad.” 
No wonder at this wooing she grows vague, 
Large-eyed, a little tearful. He, distracted 
By this pale grief, himself comes near to crying. 
Somehow the werld’s amiss. They grope in phrases 
To cure the fault, fall silent soon, and part. 
ALAN Porter. 
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THE THEATRE. 
<< 

*“*THE ISLAND KING: A MUSICAL COMEDY ” 
AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Tuere is in London, I believe, a population of about seven 
millions, but the purveyors of musical comedy have all Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales and the Dominions to draw 
upon, yet they are unable to produce a single girl of outstanding 
charm and individuality to match Mr. W. H. Berry. The 
front cover of the programme quite rightly says: “ W. H. 
Berry in The Island King,” and the rest of the space is taken 
up with a large portrait of Mr. Berry, and underneath it his 
extremely curly, somewhat Dickensian, signature: ‘ Yours 
v. truly, W. H. Berry.” What they would do if Mr. Berry 
died, what they will do when he dies, I can’t imagine. The 
Royal Adelphi Theatre will have to close. Weil, there is 
one consolation in this thought. Mr. Berry will never be 
able to retire. London cannot afford it, England cannot 
afford it, Great Britain cannot afford it, the British Empire 
‘annot afford it. Mr. Lloyd George can be replaced but not 
Mr. Berry. We are in a bad way. 

Long ago, before the War, so long ago that I seem to have 
been little more than a child, I saw Mr. Berry in a musical 
comedy at the Adelphi. Mr. Berry is all that I can remember 
of it. and in a few days Mr. Berry will be all that I can remember 
of The Island King—except for the strange sight of that 
admirable actor Mr. Alfred Clark in a musical play. The 
seenery of The Island King is by Harker. Harker is an antique 
name, and the venerability of Harker lay heavy upon the 
scenery, Which was of an age gone by. The Strand was once a 
river, perhaps the Adelphi was a backwater. However, what is 
the use of having Mr. Berry if you have to bother about scenery, 
or dresses, or anything else? ** Are you there, Mr. Berry? We 
will print your name twice as large as anybody else’s.” Mr. 
Berry does net groan. It is not for nothing that his name ig 
printed so large. Without him The Island King would be 
like a King without an Island—a luxury for which no one 
would pay. 

Yet The Island King might be made into an extraordinarily 
There is just the requisite faint vestige of a plot— 
There are 


good show. 
a sort of unobtrusive skeleton “ well-covered.” 
three scenes 
by night, and one in the same island at morning. These 
should be designed by a first-class artist, so that the setting 


itself may draw people to the theatre as well as the comedian. | 


As many people went to see the décor of Bakst, Picasso, 
Derain and others at the Russian Ballet as went to see the 
dancers or to hear the music. But the ordinary theatrical 
manager thinks that he has done everything possible when 
he has engaged a popular “star.” The rest is background, 
and to be got as cheaply as possible. He has no pride in his 
work, because he is not an artist, but merely a business man. 
But even as a business man he is incompetent. The money 
that is spent on bad seenery, bad dresses and, in general, 
expensive tastelessness and mediocrity, is unproductive. 
Ile might have to spend more money if he went to first-class 
artists and had first-class material, but it would be money 
that brought in a return, for it would attract people to the 
theatre. I don’t know what the cost of the production of 
The Island King is, but the only part of that cost which brings 
in any return is Mr. W. H. Berry’s salary. People who go to 
The Island King will go solely to see Mr. W. Hi. Berry. People 
whose desire to see Mr. Berry is not overpowering will have no 
other inducement to spend twelve shillings and sixpence at 
the Adelphi. 

There is also another point. What has become of the 
young women of England? Where are to-day our Gertie 
Millars, our Lily Elsies, our Edna Mays and Gabrielle Rays ? 
Why this sudden dearth of personality and talent on the 
musical comedy stage? Are all the clever and engaging 
young women in the country married and busy bringing up 
families, or have they gone in for economics and psycho- 
analysis ? I cannot believe that they can all find permanent 
satisfaction in such things. Moreover, now and then at the 
Phoenix Seciety’s shows one has had a sight of real personality 
in a young unknown actress. I remember vividly Miss Marda 
Vanne as Phaedra in Dryden’s Amphitryon. At the time I 
said that Miss Vanne’s faseination and verve “ bowled the 


one at Gorlington-on-Thames, one in an island | 











| Mr. Acreron has a theory : we will give it in his 





audience over.” Why has no theatrical manager snapped 
her up? Why? Because theatrical managers have never 
heard of the Phoenix Society. Not being interested in the 
theatre, they think it is an Insurance Company. 

W. J. Turner, 








SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Recent.—The Immortal Hour... me ee 8.80—2.390 
{An English music-drama—more music than drama.] 
New TuHEATRE.—Medea Oct 30th 2.45 
Nov. 6th 2.45 
[Sybil Thorndike in Murray’s Euripides.} 
Garery.—The Last Waltz .. me ee es 8.15—2.30 
[A Gaiety success at last.] 
| Sr. Marrrn’s.—Shall We Join the Ladies? and 
Loyalties .. : 8.15—2.15 


[Two good plays—one for the digestion, one for the brain.] 


Lyric, HamMersmiti.—The Beggar's Opera 
{Thousandth performance next week.] 


8 .30—2.15 








MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


October 31st.—NaTIONAL GALLERY.—Chamber Concert 2.45 
[A Beethoven Quartet (Op. 18, No. 2)and Mr. Frank Bridge in E minor 
played by students of the Royal College of Music in the presence 
of Raphael, Perugino and Signorelli.] 
November Ist.—.-Eouian Hatxi.—Chamber Concert 8.15 
[Another of Mr. Gerald Cooper's delightful programmes of seventeenth- 
century music for harpsichord and Viola da Gamba.} 
November 2nd.—QvuEEN’s Hauu.—M. Nikisch. Piano- 
forte Recital .. as oe rie 
[M. Mitja Nikisch, son of the famous conductor, makes a new début with 
this more ambitious recital.) 
November 2nd.—QvuEEN’s Hai os a8 sw "eee 
{The first of the Philharmonic Society’s concerts. Mr. John Ireland’s 
Symphonic Rhapsedy, an extract from Stravinsky's The 
Nightingale and Mr. Harold Bauer in the 4th Concerto of 
Beethoven.] 
November 4th.—CnHetsea Potytecunic, Krnc’s Roap, 
Cuesea, S.W... os <s 3.0 


[Concert by the King’s Services Choirs. These are made up of dis- 
abled ex-Service men trained by the Vocal Therapy Society. 
Tickets from the Society, 27 Grosvenor Street, 8.W.| 





PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


Tue Roya Instirute or Ow Painters, 195 Piccapinwy. 
{Familiar subjects painted in the old way.] 
Bromueap, Cutts aAnp Co., Lrp., 18 Cork Street, BURLINGTON 
GARDENS. 
[Portraits in marble and bronze by Francis La Monaca ; 
graphic and mildly aesthetic.) 
Tue INDEPENDENT GALLERY, GRAFTON STREET. 
{French and British painters of the usual high standard at this gallery.] 
Sir Joun SOANE’S Museum, 13 LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS 
[Open on Thursdays and Fridays in October (10.30—5.0) and in Novembr 
(10,.30—4.0). The special exhibition of mode's and drawings of the 


Bank of England will continue through the winter. And there are always 
the Hogarths and the Canaletto.] 
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BOOKS. 


— f——— 
MEMORIES OF YESTERDAY.* 


own words? 
. . The average individual puts off writing his (or her) 
reminiscences until he (or again, she) is a great deal too old. 
The natural result is, all the first fine careless rapture and 
sparkle have gone out of the incidents described, and what is 
left is merely something that is flat and stale and generally 
unprofitable.” Thus fortified, Mr. Auberon has had 
courage to write a large volume of reminiscences, de 

his experiences in journalistic and theatrical London, not i 
the ’seventies or ‘eighties, but during the last twenty year 

Whether, by this means, he has been able to retain * first 
fine careless rapture and sparkle ” is another questic 
be lightly answered. When we discover him telling us such 
things as * The expense of Life in London is infinitely higher 
now than it was twenty years ago,” we are driven to the 
conclusion that he must have written this volume for posterity 
and not for the present generation. We are not sure, however, 


© Lhe Nineteen Hundreds. By Reginald Auberou, Allen and Unwin, (12s. 6d.] 
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that posterity will be fortunate enough to receive Mr. 
Auberon’s legacy of memories. If it is so fortunate, it will 
find in The Nineteen Hundreds a queer mixture of high spirits 
and indifferent writing, some first-rate stories and a great 
many second- and third-rate people. It will probably be rather 
surprised (if posterity can be surprised at anything) to dis- 
cover Mr. Auberon declaring: “I said just now that I 
‘trained’ for this book. I did so. My training took the 
practical form of going through an intensive course of reading 
nothing but reminiscences, memoirs, and autobiographies for 
six months on end.” And its more knowing members will 
probably wonder if he did a very wise thing, for he might have 
spent a little more time in writing the book itself. _For a book 
may very well be about journalism, and yet not be journalism 
itself. Mr. Auberon’s is journalism, written, we imagine, at a 
gallop, and certainly to be read at a gallop if it is to be enjoyed. 
The reader who hesitates is lost. The austere authors of 
The King’s English would writhe in anguish at Mr. Auberon’s 
manner. They would implore the heavens to tell them why 
he should have such a passion for well-worn tawdry phrases, 
for words like “ individual” and “ case,” for sticking in an 
“and” before almost every relative pronoun. 

3ut to any reader who is not a literary purist and not 
easily shocked, The Nineteen Hundreds is capital fun. It is 
nothing more nor less than the entertaining gossip of Fleet 
Street bars and Bohemian clubs. Mr. Auberon is a man of 
experience ; he has been behind all the scenes ; he has written 
for everything, from Answers to The Academy, and he seems to 
have been willing to write anything that was demanded of 
him by an immense variety of editors, theatrical managers, 
publishers, and autobiographers in search of professional 
assistance. In his lively pages we meet again those strange 
little periodicals that flowered for a month or two and then 
faded ; we are piloted through a host of queer Bohemian clubs, 
some of them old and forgotten, others, such as the Poets’ 
Club, quite recent affairs ; we encounter celebrities and half- 
celebrities and obscure eccentrics of the literary and theatrical 
world, and alli are served up for our entertainment. And our 
guide usually contrives to say a smart thing in passing, as, for 
example, this of Mr. Arnold Bennett: ‘A curious fellow, 
Arnold Bennett. (Mr. Auberen, by the way, is always 
hail-fellow-well-met with all his people.) Despite all the long 
years he has lived in London he has never really lost his 
Staffordshire accent, and still contrives to look like a pro- 
vincial who has come from the Midlands by excursion to see 
a Cup Tie.” Naturally, his stories are legion. Some of them 
are, perhaps, too reminiscent of the smoking-room in which 
they were first heard to be entirely suitable for all companies, 
but on the whole they are good enough to make the book a 
mine of anecdotage. On every page of the jaunty narrative 
we meet with some amusing incident, such as that of the 
associate editor of an important monthly magazine, who wrote 
to a distinguished poet: ‘*‘ Dear Mr. — Please send me 
a sonnet for the next number. It should not fill more than 
two pages of the Magazine.” Mr. Auberon has opinions too. 
Thus, he tells us that there is no literary monthly in England 
“nearly as good as the Dial and the Bookman of New York,” 
and declares that ‘* Of all the host who write about books and 
their authors—in the dailies and wecklies and monthlies and 
quarterlies—the one who docs so best is, I fancy, Clement 
Shorter.” Most people will certainly prefer him in the réle of 
raconteur. His publishers would seem to have other views, 
for, to our astonishment, they say on the cover: “ Altogether, 
The Nineteen Hundreds is a wholesome corrective in this age of 
‘gas and gush.’” It is certainly nothing of the kind, but 
simply a volume of very pleasant, readable “ gas and gush ” 
itself, with sufficient gas to save us from the pains of thought 
and sufficient gush to be acceptable as a temporary substitute 
in one of those eternities that yawn between lunch and tea or 
tea and dinner. 





MADAME DE LA FAYETTE.* 


Marre-MADELEINE Piocue pE LA VeERrGNe, Comtesse de 
La Fayette, if not one of the most conspicuous, was certainly 
one of the most distinguished and interesting figures in the 
immortal French group of the seventeenth century. In her 





* Madame de La Fayette: sa visa et ses oeuvres. Par H. Ashton. Cambridge ; 
at the University Press, (25s. net.] 





lifetime she was a little overshadowed by the courtly crowd 
of Versailies and Paris, more pushing and talkative, witty 
and immoral, than herself; also, perhaps, by the fact that 
such people as the Marquise de Sévigné and the Duc de La 
Rochefoucauld were her most intimate friends. Madame 
de La Fayette was of a nature to give more in friendship 
than she received, and to stand in the shadow in order that 
those she loved might enjoy more sunshine. But the affection 
between her and Madame de Sévigné was on both sides life- 
long: and everybody knows that she was the comfort of 
La Rochefoucauld’s later days as well as the keen and kindly 
critic of his Maximes. Til-natured pens have tried to throw 
a slur on this friendship between the gouty, sceptical grand 
seigneur of letters, La Rochefoucauld, and the clever, refined, 
reserved invalid, Madame de La Fayette. But the most 
careful students of both characters and all the circumstances 
have been convinced that this was a liaison of two minds, 
each in intellect and taste the counterpart of the other. 
They were not young: Madame de La Fayette was not 
beautiful. Both personages were a little outside the experi- 
ence of their contemporaries. There was, we remember, 
du je ne sais quoi about M. de La Rochefoucauld; and 
Madame de La Fayette was known among her acquaintances 
as le brouillard. 

This touch of mysteriousness adds its charm to the very 
complete study, full of research and learning, which Myr. 
Ashton has made of the life, works and surroundings of 
Madame de La Fayette. Written in French, published in 
England, delayed for years by the War, the book has had 
adventures which may well have tried its author’s faith and 
patience. These, we hope, will now be rewarded, for no 
one who cares for seventeenth-century society and literature 
—and the number of these happy persons is always increasing 
—can afford to neglect Mr. Ashton’s well-documented work. 
And in France as well as in England the book should be 
welcomed, for Madame de La Fayette, though the author of 
one popular classic and several slighter works, has always, 
as in her own day, lived in the shadow thrown by her more 
brilliant contemporaries, And the fact that in a recent 
competition La Princesse de Cleves easily won the race among 
French novels written by women has not yet resulted in much 
new literature on the subject. The delightful little biography 
by M. d’Haussonville, and Sainte-Beuve’s charming study 
in his Portraits de Femmes, with various introductions to 
her works by more or less friendly critics, still remain the 
most notable French tributes to Madame de La Fayette. 

La Princesse de Clives has been more famous than its author. 
It made a considerable stir when on its first appearance 
society was pleased to regard it as something of an auto- 
biography, and from 1678 to the present time it has gone 
through innumerable editions. Mr. Ashton has made a 
curious study of the sources and the psychology of this 
beautiful little romance. Still more interesting, perhaps, are 
his remarks on Madame de La Fayette’s Histoire de Madame 
Henriette d Angleterre, which was not published, for reasons 
easy to understand, till after the death of its author and of 
Louis XIV. Madame de La Fayette was a devoted friend 
of the young Princess, both natures being equally frank 
and sincere, and wrote an account of her tragic illness and 
death which in its moving pathos is a worthy pendant to 
Bossuct’s funeral oration. Mr. Ashton could give no higher 
praise. These pages, he says, would almost alone suffice 
to make their author’s name memorable and beloved. And 
dealing with the story of Madame’s flirtations, from M. de 
Guiche to a much greater personage, told by herself and 
written down from her lips by Madame de La Fayette, Mr. 
Ashton expresses the strongest admiration for the delicacy 
of mind and pen which could treat successfully a_ tale 
@ intrigues et d’amours, none the less difficult to tell because, 
as we need hardly add, poor little Henriette’s adventures 
were nothing worse than folly. 

The labour undertaken in such a book as this may be partly 
measured by a glance at the bibliography and list of works 
consulted, which cover between them twenty-five large 
pages. There are also a full index and ten appendices, one 
of which gives the genealogy of the Maison Mottier de La 
Fayette, that of Madame de La Fayette’s rather colourless 
husband, now represented by the Due de La Trémoille, the 
descendant of her younger son. Her own family of La Vergne 
belonged to the lesser nobility. 





| 
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THE BOLIVIAN PLATEAU.* 


Ir ever country were “ High and Dry” that country is the 
High Plateau of Bolivia, where ten to seventeen thousand feet 
above the sea the soil is so poor that it can only be cropped 
every five years, and where man appears to be little better 
than a parasite upon the llama. Alive, this improbable 
beast is his means of transportation and his provider of fuel 
in the form of dung; dead, it is his meat and raiment. In 
this outlandish country Mr. Guise has spent six adventurous 
years as an engineer, apparently with satisfaction. 

A barren land, a cruel and uncivilized population of squalid 
Indians and degenerate half-castes, drought, dust and flies— 
it is not an alluring picture, though the author will have it 
that “ Bolivia is well worth visiting.” Certainly it was well 
worth writing about, but Mr. Guise’s robust narrative will 
probably make most of us feel that he has made our personal 
exploration of Bolivia mercifully unnecessary :— 


“The Bolivian Indian of the High Plateau is not a prepossessing 
specimen of humanity. He belongs to the Aymara race, whose 
ancestors were the inhabitants of the table-land previous to the 
invasion of the armies of the Peruvian Incas, who annexed the 
territories which now form Bolivia to their powerful empire. The 
Indian, as a rule, is a dirty, mean-looking individual. His skin is 
of the colour of an old copper coin; his face is square, with high 
cheek-bones and a low, sharply receding forehead ; his chest is 
extraordinarily well-developed, due to unusually large lungs which 
enable him to breathe freely in the rarefied air of those altitudes. 
P The Indian is accustomed to abuse, and expects it, but to 
be robbed unduly of his hard-won goods makes him angry.” 

This reminds one of the classic : ‘* Cet animal est tres méchant ; 
quand on Vattaque il se défend.” 

If the Indians of Bolivia are lacking in charm, so, too, are 
most of the Europeans :— 


“ Stories of cruelty on other isolated rubber estates reached one 
from time to time. There was one act of savagery, which, it was 
reported, had been committed a short while previous to my arrival 
in the region, by the administrador (superintendent) of a gomal. 
The man in question possessed a cow, an animal which is practically 
non-existent between the Cordillera and the great pampas district 
of Reyes, there being no grass in the hilly jungle region to support 
any cattle. 
amount of open country, producing fodder enough for this cow, 
which, being unique, was the pride of its owner. One night, the 
animal got loose, and broke into the little garden of a peon belonging 
to the estate. The noise made by the beast as it blundered about 
aroused the peon, who grasped his rifle, and seeing, in the dim 
light, the form of what he took to be a deer, fired. The animal 
stumbled and fell, and, with a shout of glee, the peon ran to view 
the provider of many a hearty meal to come. His amazement and 
horror when he discovered that he had shot his patron’s cow may 
easily be imagined. Terror-stricken by the thought of the conse- 
quences which would assuredly follow, he fled into the jungie, 
leaving behind him his wife and children. On the following morn- 
ing a search for the missing cow resulted in the discovery of its 
carease and of the bullet wound. The dreadful news speedily 
reached the ears of the administrador who, consumed with anger, 
went to investigate the matter himself. From the trembling wife 
of the perpetrator of this outrage he wrung the story of the fatal 
shot. When he learned that the peon had sought refuge in the 
jungle, he vented his fury on the unfortunate Indian woman. 
First he set fire to the little cabin ; then, with a cutlass, he hacked off 
her breasts, and caused her to be thrown, screaming, into the river, 
where she drowned. Cusi-canqui was no longer Intendente in the 
land, and this barbarity went unpunished.” 

The pleasures of the Bolivian are simple if degenerate, the 
chief being apparently intoxication, drugging (cocaine in the 
form of coca leaf), and being themselves chased and tossed 
by bulls to the sound of slow music. 

Mr. Guise tells stories of treachery, murder and sudden 
death with engaging detachment and occasional humour, 
whilst he gives an admirable picture of the terrain of the 
country, which on his showing is still an El Dorado :— 

“ It is, however, not only to the globe-trotter that the country 
is of interest, for it is a vast region endowed with fabulous 
riches which are lying dormant awaiting the hand that will stir 
them into activity. Great mineral wealth lies hidden in the moun- 
tains—tin, copper, silver, gold and wolfram—and in the low country 
there is petroleum. The sub-tropical Yungas and valleys and the 
fertile regions that lie between Cochabamba, Santa Cruz and the 
Argentine frontier could be made to yield all manner of produce— 
coffee, coca, sugar, cocoa, grain; and there are tracts of country 
that could provide pasture for huge herds of cattle. The principal 
handicap under which the country struggles is the shortage of 
labour. JF altan brazos (hands are lacking) is the cry that is 
perpetually on the lips of every employer. In a territory of which 
the area is not definitely known, but which may be taken as roughly 
600,000 square miles, there is, it is estimated, a population of less 
than 2,000,000, including the savage tribes that people the forests 
of the interior. Politically, Bolivia is peaceful—there has been no 
revolution since 1899. The foreigner is well-received, more especially 


> siz Years iw Bolwia. By A. V.L. Guise. London: 1. Fisher Unwin. ([21s.] 


In this up-river gomal, however, there was a certain 





the Britisher, who, though deemed to be even madder than other 
gringos, has earned a reputation for straight dealing which has 
inspired confidence and respect. Palabra de Inglés (word of an 
Englishman) is equivalent to ‘ word of honour’ in the local idiom, 
Yet, in spite of this great commercial advantage, much trade that 
British firms could have had for the asking and held, has fallen 
into the hands of more pushful and enterprising competitors, who 
study and cater for the peculiar requirements and tastes of the 
people.” 

There is one statement so improbable and yet so well 
supported that we must quote it in the hopes of eliciting an 
explanation :— 


“The trees of the jungle were of almost countless species— 
monster cotton-wocd trees, whose trunks, in some instances, six 
men with outstretched arms could not encircle ; trees of wood so 
hard that it could not be sawn; cedar, mahogany, many-hued 
acaranda, and other valuable timber. There was one Curious 
point to be observed when felling a tree of which the wood was 
required for constructional purposes, viz., that it should be done 
only during the first quarter of the moon. If cut when the moon 
was full, the timber would, within a few months, be riddled by a 
tiny wood-borer, known locally as polillo. Timber into which 
polillo has entered, no matter how strong originally, will, within the 
space of a year or less, be rendered useless. When this was first 
told me, I regarded it as one of the many native superstitions, 
but eventually I was convinced of its truth. To test it, I cut two 
branches off the same tree—the one during the new moon, and 
the other a fortnight later—which I marked, to distinguish them, 
and suspended, under cover, from the same beam. In a month or 
so there was evidence of pelillo in the full-moon stick, and, at the 
end of another six months, it had become friable and easily broken ; 
the other stick, however, remained sound and free from polillo. 
This test, and many other instances which came under my observa- 
| tion during the next three years, all tended to confirm the accuracy 

of this bit of native lore.” 





Can the Department of Forestry, or the Astronomer-Royal, 
er the Society for Psychical Research explain ? 





THE BLACK MAN’S PLACE IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


Mr. Perer NIetsen has written a very thoughtful and 
| judicial essay on the future of the black races in South Africa. 
He is not particularly hopeful, because he recognizes that all 
settlements of social difficulties between black and white 
are bound to fall short of perfection. He accepts as an 
unarguable fact that miscegenation is undesirable and that, 
| therefore, there can never be any true mingling of the races. 
The right aim, he thinks, is to give the black people their 
| place in the sun while ensuring that there shall not be 
any such contact in the ordinary way of life as would 
seem to imply an ultimate fusion. He believes this policy 
to be as much in the interests of the black as of the 
white. But he is eminently fair to the black people. He 
has lived among them and has studied them carefully and 
very sympathetically. He pronounces in favour of their 
segregation, not because he thinks there is an intellectual 
gulf between black and white which cannot be bridged, but 
because he regards white prejudice against miscegenation as 
perfectly well founded. The declared policy of the Union is, 
of course, already one of segregation. Mr. Nielsen admits, 
however, that most careful precautions must be taken against 
inflicting hardships on the natives when they are removed 
in the mass from one district to another. 

He gives some deeply interesting examples of native argu- 
mentation which certainly seem to show that the mind of the 
black man functions very much like that of the white man. 
One day he was discussing with some elderly Matabele natives 
the subject of miscegenation, and the following conversation 
ensued with one of the old men :— 

“White people [said the native] do what they like, they take 
what they like,and when they like certain girls they take them, and 
what can we say? And, after all, why should they not do so? 
Everything belongs to them, we are their people, our girls belong to 
them, the white people only take what is theirs to take.’ ‘ But,’ I 
interpolated, ‘ white men do not take the girls away from you, it is 
the girls themselves who leave their own kind and go to the white 
men.’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I say they take the girls because they 
know as well as we do that women—all women—will always go 
where they can live with ease and have plenty and be without 
work, and this they can do when they go to the white man, whereas 
with us they must work. Therefore I say that the white men take 
the girls away from us, but I do not say that they do wrong so 
long as they only play with them and have no children by them, 
for it is the manner of all the world that men and women come 
together and no law can be made to stop them from doing so, 
but the white men do wrong when they allow the black women 














* The Black Man's Place in South Africa. By Peter Niclsen, Cape Town: 
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to have children by them because such children grow up without 
proper homes, and that is very sad and wrong.’ ” 

If Mr. Neilsen has carefully reported the old man’s state- 
ment it is surely wonderfully judicial. We wish we had space 
to quote other examples, but we must content ourselves with 
remarking how curiously the problem in South Africa resembles 
that in the Southern part of the United States. In the United 
States segregation has, of course, been suggested ; but mean- 
while there is a mocus vivendi—a very difficult one, and one 
which, in the light of the hasty pledges of political equality 
given to the coloured men after the Civil War, is logically 
unfair to them. Mr. Booker Washington probably suggested 
the limit of success which can be obtained under this modus 
vicendi when he said that the relation of coloured and white 
men should be like that of the fingers on the hand. The fingers 
are all separate, but they are essential parts of the hand. 
Mr. Nielsen convinces us that the pretence that there is an 
ultimate intellectual difference between black and white 
eannet be maintained. Even if the black men in South Africa 
were more backward than they are it would not be possible 
to predict what they might develop into later. The American 
Indians command respect for their mental abilities, but 
when Columbus landed they had not even reached their 
Bronze Age. 

Mr. Nielsen’s summing-up of his argument for segregation 
is as follows :— 

“The policy of territorial separation, which is now part of the 
law of the Union of South Africa, is the only policy that will make 
possible a home existence fur the Natives in their own homeland, 
for we know that, however educated and however worthy the 
civilised Native may become, he cannot hope to find a home, or 
to fecl at home, among the whites. Rightly or wrongly, the whites 
have banged, bolted and barred their doors against the blacks, 
and neither moral worth nor educational qualifications will serve to 
open them. But in their own areas the Natives will have their 
own homes and their owr home-life, without which human existence 
is indeed miserable. Those among them who long for the privilege 
of private ownership will be able to acquire land in freehold in 
localities set aside therefor, while those who cling to the old ways 
will be allowed to continue as before under their old system of 
communal land tenure. With freedom of movement and action 
under a minimum of European supervision and control the Natives 
will, in their own areas, have full opportunity and scope for the 
development of a home-civilisation of their own along lines similar 
to, if not identical with, those by which the Europeans follow their 
separate ways. Itisan heroic plan, and it will demand great sacrifice 
from both peoples, but who can doubt that the end will be worth 
the effort 2? The Natives may in some places have to leave the 
Jand where their ancestors are buried, and the whites will, in many 
places, have to accept the price of expropriation for land and 
houses hallowed and made precious by effort and memories, but 
the great general gain at the end will undoubtedly be worth all that 
must be surrendered now. ‘This policy is the only one that holds 
out hope of peace and happiness for both races. If the fears and 
objections that are being raised by a few Natives and by individual 
Europeans here and there are allowed to frustrate this, the only 
practical plan so far devised, the future generations of both white 
and black in South Africa will assuredly curse the day their fathers 
wavered and failed to make the only just and fair provision that 
could be made.” 

We agree with Mr. Nielsen that a policy must be laid 
down in detail before the problem gets out of hand. 
According to the existing scheme, there would not be a 
huge segregation, but a large number of comparatively 
small segregations. A native would, of course, be 
allowed to leave a native territory to visit or to work in 
a white territory, but he could not become a settler there 
with such rights as he would enjoy in his own part of the 





country. The areas will have to be chosen with extraordinary 
care. No injustice must be done in expropriation, nor must 


native territories be set up in places where their geographical 
position would be a hindrance to the normal development of 
South Africa. Everybody who knows the history of New 
Zealand is aware of the trouble which has been caused from 
time to time when proposals have been made to run railways 
through the King Country which is reserved to the 
Maoris. 

The spirit in which the Union must work has been finely 

described in a book by Sir Frederick Lugard, which we 
reviewed some time “There should be,’ wrote Sir 
Frederick, 
“complete uniformity in ideals, absolute equality in the paths of 
knowledge and culture, equal opportunity. for those who strive, 
equal admiration for those who achieve; in matters social and 
racial a separate path, each pursuing his own inherited traditions, 
preserving his own race-purity and race-pride ; equality in things 
spiritual ; agreed divergence in the physical and material,” 


ago. 





A FLORENTINE FAMILY.* 


Tue family of the Lanfredini took a continuous if not con- 
spicuous part in the life of Florence for five hundred years— 
from 1200 to the death of the last member of the family in 
1741. The part that the Lanfredini played has left traces on 
the records of the city which show them to have been solid 
citizens and bankers devoted to the interests of the Medici, 
and at times acting for them as diplomatists or administrators 
in outlying portions of Florentine territory. Knowing as 
much as we do it is tantalizing not to be able to approach 
nearer and get a glimpse of the personality of some of these 
people. In this their chronicler (Mr. Mansfield) has failed, 
presumably from want of documentary material. So we 
have to be content with a vast nymber of details of Florentine 
history in which the Lanfredini must have been concerned, 
though we know this more from inference than direct state- 
ment. Of their patronage of the arts certain evidence remains, 
not only in the decorations of the family palazzo on the Arno, 
but by the discovery a few years ago of a very remarkable 
fresco rescued from under the whitewash at the Villa at 
Arcetri. This fresco is all that remains of a frieze of dancing 
figures of boys and girls by Antonio Pollaiuolo. A portrait in 
the Uffizi Gatlery by the same painter’s brother Piero is iden- 
tified by Mr. Mansfield as Orsino Lanfredini by its likeness to 
a fresco in the family home which resembles the portrait in 
the gallery. 

The manner in which this history has been carried out is not 
very satisfactory ; a large number of minute historical facts 
are thrown before the reader, but not sufficiently organized to 
be intelligible. Nor do the inordinate number of footnotes 
of great length, and the unnecessary use of the historic 
present, bring us relief. These things make the book some- 
what difficult to read. Nevertheless it is worth while to make 
the effort for the picture obtained of the Quatrocento, for that 
is the period which occupies most of the book. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION.+ 


At a time when the work of the psychologist is attracting so 
much attention from the public, raising hopes, many of which 
will surely not be fulfilled, and withal confusing it with a 
terminology, the precise meaning of which is perhaps not 
always clear to the expert, it is a pleasure to read Mr. Haley’s 
book, with its exposition of the well-known maxim, ‘“‘ Mens 
sana in corpore sano.” We would not be thought to decry the 
excellent work of the psychologists, who have shown us vistas 
of progress hitherto hidden from our eyes, but in this matter 
** hasten slowly ” will be a wise motto for us to adopt. The 
author of this small volume is himself much too up-to-date to 
neglect the psychological bearings of his subject, but he main- 
tains—we think rightly—that sound methods of physical 
development will ensure good mental and moral development 
as well. The objects of physical education are thus sum- 
marized in the last paragraph of the first chapter :— 

“We desire to form character, national and personal, not to 

encourage the accumulation of prizes. We are desirous of develop- 
ing the true unselfish amateur spirit, with its personal reward, a 
fit and healthy mind and body. The effeminate man must no longer 
be tolerated. Our endeavours are also directed toward the cultiva- 
tion of healthy independence, love of liberty, and ability to defend 
that liberty should need arise.” 
This is, indeed, a fine aim. That it can be attained by a 
sympathetic teacher fully trained in his subject, and with an 
inherent understanding of the mind of a child, perusal of Mr. 
Haley’s book should convince us. Fond of games as are the 
British, it is strange that physical education should have 
received so little attention here. As recently as 1903 the 
Admiralty sought the advice of a Swedish expert, and in 1906 
the Army obtained the services of a Dane, and even now that 
the Great War has called attention to the physical unfitness 
of many of the nation, the newly founded College of Physical 
Education at Sheffield is the only college for men in England 
which provides a continuous two-years’ course, although 
greater provision has been made for women. 

The author lays great stress on the importance of organized 
games for developing mental alertness and the moral sense. 

* A Family of Decent Folk, 1200-1741. By M. Mansficld. London: Fisher 
Unwin. [15s.] 
ae — Education. By H. P. Haley. London: George G. Harrap. [7s. 6d. 
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Set exercises soon weary the child, as they do adults also, a fact 
clearly brought out by investigations carried out at one of the 
rest camps in France. It is therefore recommended that a 
game should be interposed between the scts of exercises, and 
examples of such games are given, with a careful explanation 
of their purpose, in physical and mental education. These 
games are most ingenious, making full use of limited spaces, 
and should undoubtedly prove fascinating to the children for 
whom they have been devised. ‘ Tabloid sports” are par- 
ticularly interesting and may well be adopted by adults, who, 
unconcerned with physical education, are merely desirous of 
amusing children. Boxing, hockey, football and dancing all 
find a place in this interesting treatise, but the chapter which 
has most charmed us by its exhibition of sympathy with the 
child is that which deals with the training of physically 
defective children, those hypersensitive and frequently 
misunderstood little beings. For them this book does indeed 
bring a message of hope. 

The subject-matter is well arranged, the letterpress good, 
and the illustrations on the whole satisfactory. The book 
should prove most useful to parents and teachers. 





SOCRATES SPEAKS.* 
Anp well he may. He could hardly have hit on five more 
provoking people. Pollux, it seems, lately promised Socrates 
—Pollux lives partly on earth and partly in Hades-—that he 
would bring him down some notables of to-day to pay him a 
visit and tell him about the modern world. We has chosen 
Mr. Lloyd George (whose golf clubs Charon has refused to 
transport), Mr. Chesterton (“a lot heavier than my clubs,” 





comments Mr. Lloyd George), Dean Inge, Trotsky, and | 


De Valera. Naturally the conversation does not flag. Mr. 


Lloyd George declares himself a Hellenist (groans from the | 
Dean), but fails to support the assertion and takes refuge in | 


golf-talk (which bores Socrates very much). When at last 
he touches on politics he quickly becomes embroiled with 
Trotsky and De Valera, but thereby deflects from himself 
the searching questions of Socrates. 
He trices to explain to the most ruthlessly clear-headed of 
men and ghosts what he really means by “ freedom,” and in 
no time he is contradicting himsclf. 'Trotsky’s attempts to 
explain “ equality ” are not more successful, and before long 
Socrates dismisses him. Mr. Lloyd George is then up before 
the examiner again, and has to describe his dealings with the 
Kaiser and the mark and his efforts to make England fit for 
heroes. Incidentally he touches on his old land policy, 
and quotes the best of all epigrams about himself. 
say of me,” he protests to Mr. Chesterton, 
Trois ynyv txovras Noord yéwpryos ay. 
At one moment he speaks of women voters, and T\Sepros 
(who is wo\'repses but xonpéraros) has to explain our treat- 
ment of women to an astounded Socrates. But he gets in 
a fling at Eugenics and wins approval for his views thercon. 
It is left to ‘I55les to introduce Socrates to Einstein and Coué. 
Relativity is a congenial subject to such intellects, of course, 
but self-suggestion dees not greatly interest them. 
describes how the Coué patients dua xaradapPivovres rolads 
pavydoiss mpos edvror'se 
aidy SeXriov, BeXrlay aiéy cuavrod 
gaua Te Kal Wey hy elul Kar” Fuap eyed. 

The famous “ formula” runs well in Greek, but Socrates’ 
comment is :— 

elyOcis Nevers rods dvOpwrlaxovs. 
Ife has no patience cither with modern Psychics and the people 
who trust to “a certain Conan” :— 

Kivwri run, dvdol rpdrepoy piv otk dover ovr, viv be 

Ti mpiv dsvdeaxiay Ows dwoSeSyxor1, 
and he is distressed at the Dean’s picture of the modern 
English theatre. Once, he says, we produced <AopurdXrys, 
to whom Aeschylus gave up the tragic throne which he won 
long ago in the Frogs, but now, it is evident, we are corrupt. 
The Cinema is the trouble, ‘Iyy/es suggests, and explains 
briefly how it works. ‘ Why a Gree name for such a thing ? ” 


* Gaisford Greek Prose, 1922: beicy a Lucianie Dialogue between Socrates in 
Hades and Certain Men of the Present Day. Ty W. PF. R. Hardie, Scholar of Balliol 
College. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. [4s. net.) 


** The wits | 


It is De Valera’s turn. | 





The Dean | 





says Socrates, not unnaturally. He inquires about every- 
thing and he is told about everything that we have or do up 
here, and it must be admitted that having heard all about us 
he does not much approve of us :— 

6p rods viv dvOpmmous raparroudvous uev Kal moNXots 

Kaxots cuvdrvras, tard rods 5é ris PAvaplas Lamarwuevors 

kal rév ém’ é03 xelpous 6 dua Kal BeXrlous, 
IIe has spoken. 

But the Dean wishes him to speak further. “ What, 
Socrates, is the truce nature of the soul?” But Socrates 
stops him:—cdpyu:?, & Ovyré—and the philosophers part, for 
a time. 

And it is all in admirable Greek—almost too good Greek 
to be true Greek, in fact—and as clear as only Greek can be, 
Anyone can read it--anyone, that is, who was not on the 
modern side at school—and everyone should read it who cares 
for good fooling and good scholarship. Certainly the examiners 
made no mistake in awarding the Gaisford Greek Prose Prize 
for 1922 to Mr. W. I’. R. Hardic, of Balliol College. 





MR. H. D. HAWKER.* 
JouNnNy CiecG wanted to read about steam “ ingins,” but 
Jinney persistently demanded “a recl story.” Mrs. Hawker, 
in her biography of her husband, almost reconciles these diverse 
tastes. There is a great deal about “ ingins,”’ and there is “a 
reel story ” about a man who, in the true, as in the slang 
sense, was a “reel” man. It will not even be entirely un- 
satisfactory to the reader who cares neither for engines nor for 
men but who wants “ reel” literature. Mrs. Hawker’s style 
is direct and satisfying, and her attitude is amazingly objective. 
Her aim has been to tell her story clearly and precisely, and 
she has never tried to “ write.’ If some of our robustious, 
periwig-pated novelists could learn something of her plain 
narration we should have less tearing of passions to tatters. 
But she has sacrificed the conciseness that should be the 
fruit of her simplicity to irrelevance and repetition. Her book 
is too long. She has repeated herself frequently, but 
this is a forgivable fault, as forgivable as her technical 
lapses, for her virtues are many. She is not cheap nor senti- 
mental; she has kept herself in the background; she has 
properly shown little of the domestic Hawker and has con- 
centrated on him in his aeroplane, his car or his motor-boat. 
It is in Hawker as the super-mechanie and the discreetly 
daring pilot that the world is interested. Away from his 
machines he is nothing to us. Ile wanted no Boswell. Mis. 
Hawker realized that the biography of the man of action must 
confine itself to his actions. ‘To her he must have been as 
interesting by the fireside as in the cockpit, perhaps more so, 
but on that she is wonderfully reticent. Here are no Society 
notes or jottings from Stageland. Harry Hawker, who was 
born at Harcourt, in Victoria, Australia, in 1862, began his 
life with engines at the age of twelve. From that time to 
his death in 1921 he was part of the devclopment of flying and 
motoring. The horseman knows more of Hawker’s feclings 
for his engines than the average motorist. Although he had 
many successes in the air, on the track and on the water, he 
is certainly most famous for his failure to fly the Atlantic in 
1919 when, it will be remembered, he was missing for so long 
a time that everybody except Mrs. Hawker had ceased to hope 
that he lived. Mrs. Hawker gives an admirable account of 
that flight and of the spontaneous public welcome that Hawker 
and his navigator, Grieve, received on their return. Hawker’s 
attempt on the Seaplane Circuit of Britain in 1913 for the 
Daily Mail prize, and his demonstrations on the Sopwith 
machine in Australia, were newspaper stuff, but the solidly 
valuable part that he took in the development of the Sopwith 
**Scout”’ and in testing machines during the War, the various 
flying records that he broke, and the untiring energy with 
which he worked for the advance of aviation were forgotten 


| or never heeded in the contemplation of his more spectacular 


| exploits. 


Qunecneseee 


Mrs. Ifawker has reminded the public. We must 
regret that some of the great pioneers have not found so 
sympathetic and tactful a biographer, because her book is 
readable not only to the flying expert, but to everyone 
who cares for “ ingins ” and a “ reel story.” 














* 1. G. Hawker, Airman: his Life and Work, By Muricl Hawker. London‘ 
[iss. net.j 
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FICTION. 
nities 
POLCHESTER TOWERS.* 


Pennars Mr. Walpole’s most dangerous weakness as a novelist 
lics in the skill with which he can paint his characters in a few 
words—a weakness, because so often the reader grasps all 
that he has to say about them at the first encounter. Ata 
twitch of Mr. Walpole’s wand they emerge, in full detail and 
vividness, out of nothing ; but there the miracle ends ; once 
conjured up there is little further mystery about them. This 
seems as much as to say that Mr. Walpole’s themes lack 
development—that one could finish the story oneself, given 
the first fifty pages ; but that is not in the least true, for even 
if one can fairly shrewdly sum up the characters by that time, 
there is still the author to reckon with. Alr. Walpole himself 
remains a dark horse, and plays the part of Destiny to his 
creations with a most realistic mysteriousness. 

Thus it is in the present novel that the reader who lazily 
allows the author's skilful writing to hold his somewhat 
tolerant attention for several hundred pages to events and 
jssues and persons that he cannot but suspect of futility 
will not, by the time he lays it down, regret that laziness, 
that tolerance. Mr. Walpole is not nearly so wrapped up in 
those futilities as the reader is likely to imagine ; he is after 
larger game; he is a great deal more intelligent than he 
pretends to be. The reader would undoubtedly be bored at a 
mere relation of the machinations by which Canon Ronder, 
from his victory of the Garden Roller to his final triumph of 
the Living of Pybus St. Anthony, gradually dethrones the 
“ magnificent ” Archdeacon Brandon as “ King of Polches- 
ter,’ but he will certainly not be bored when the climax of 
the story is reached at the way the course of events is lifted 
far out of the control of the human puppets who figure in it ; 
at the tragic fall, madness, and death of the Archdeacon, 
whom Ronder had imagined simply driven to the sweet 
retirement of a country rectory. The book closes with the 
impression that an avalanche has been loosened which the 
nimble efforts of the comfortable Canon are quite incapable 
of controlling. That was the year 1897... 

It is Mr. Walpole’s excellence almost alone among novelists 
of repute that he does not continue to harp always on the 
same theme, that he does not publish a new novel which is 
simply a rehash of the last three. And it is the same thing 
with his style. Even within this book he tries fresh experi- 
ments from chapter to chapter. And though, naturally, the 
reader can never quite banish Barchester Towers from his 
consciousness, this experimentalism goes far towards doing 
so. In one chapter, for instance, where he wishes to describe 
what all of his characters were doing at a certain time, he 
expresses this simultancity by a single sunset cloud :— 

“The cloud seemed to creep like smoke from the funnel of the 

Cathedral tower. The sun was setting in a fiery wreath of bub- 
bling haze, shading in rosy mist the mountain of grey stone. The 
little cloud, at first in the shadowy air light green and shaped like a 
ring, twisted spirally, then, spreading, washed out and lay like a 
pool of water against the smoking sunsct.” 
Each time he describes the cloud afresh as each character 
sees it from his own quarter of the city. It is a pleasing device. 
And then again, when young Brandon is about to leave his 
home for ever, this description of the window :— 

“Hardest of all to leave was the view from the window over- 
looking the Cathedral Green and the Cathedral. That window 
had been connected with every incident of his childhood. He had 
leant out of it when he had felt sick from eating too much, he had 
gone to it when his eves were brimming with hot rebellious tears 
after some scene with his father, he had known ecstatic joys gazing 
from it on the first day of his return from school, he had thrown 
things out of it on to the heads of unsuspecting strangers, he had 
gone to it in strange moods of poetry and romance, and watched 
the moon like a plate of dull and beaten gold sail above the cathedral 
towers, he had sat behind it listening to the organ like a muffled 
giant whispering to be liberated from grey, confining walls, he had 
looked out of it on a still, goldenevening when the stars were silver 
buttons in the sky after a meeting with Annie ; he went to it and 
gazed, heart-sick, across the Green now, when he was about to bid 
farewell to it for ever.” 

Some people object to these “ Short Cuts to Significance,” 
but certainly Mr. Walpole does them very well. 

The minor characters (if, indeed, they are not all minor 


* The Cathedral, By Hugh Walpole, London: Macmillan, [7s. 6d, net.] 











characters) are. as one might expect, drawn with a good dea} 
of skill—the Cathedral Chapter, the very ancient bishop, the 
wholly amiable young Johnnie St. Leith. Mr. Walpole is not 
a careful writer, but he is not lazy in the matter of 
characterization. 

But were the Works of Max Beerbohm to be found in the 
archidiaconal libraries of 1897 ? 





THE GODDESS OF LOVE.* 


Mr. Hercesnemer has increased the interest of a rather 
vulgar theme by treating it as a problem in social ethics. 
This sounds, perhaps, duller than is altogether fair to the 
author, who has spared no pains to be entertaining. Lee 
Randon, comfortably married and well over forty, was fascin- 
ated by a doll seen in a confectioner’s window on Fifth Avenue. 
He bought it, and called it Cytherea, and in his leisure moments 
attempted the analysis of the charm it exercised on him. He 
was not fully aware of his reason for calling the doll by such 
a name, but he remembered that it was ‘* the Cytheranian 
name of the mysterious goddess of love, Venus, of the principle 
of passion, of life stirring in plants and men.” But in the 
exquisite doll this principle ** had been strangely modified 
from an apparently original purpose, made infinitely difficult 
if not impossible of understanding. His Cytherea bore the 
traces, the results of old and lost and polished civilizations ; 
there was about her even a breath of immemorial China. It 
mingled with a suggestion of Venice, the eighteenth-century 
Venice of the princes of Naxos—how curiously she brought 
back tags of discarded reading and of the rococo Viennese 
court.” 

Such a doll, obviously, was a dangerous influence in a good 
American home, and Fanny Randon, the devoted but strait- 
laced wife, should have seen that it was removed discrecily. 
As it was, the influence of the doll increased, and set up 
in the man’s ageing brain a purely cerebral excitation which 
soon overwhelmed his already enfeebled masculinity. 

Whatever one’s opinion of Lee Randon’s conduct, he was 
certainly justified in rebelling against the conventions of the 
provincial socicty of Eastlake, as the author cruelly portrays it. 
Hie had no choice, as Mr. Hergesheimer sects the balance, 
but between wallowing like a domestic animal in his approved 
and comfortable home among successful business-men, or, 
to the ruin of all that, following the exquisite image which 
draws him on to a consummation more complex, and, as he 
honestly believes, more truly worthy of a civilized man than 
that of parental and marital duty. 

Iie meets (almost too appropriately, though the surprise is 
skilfully delayed) the dissatisfied wife of a millionaire, and in 
his mind identifies the person of Savina Grove with the 
symbol of super-feminity which obsessed him. She is an 
uncommon but in many ways convincing creation, and we 


| feel at least that she is adequate to fill the disturbing part 


she plays. Poor Lee, though he trifled with the fire himself, 
was an unblameable and rather ridiculous philanderer, like 
Bottom with Titania, and might have remained with Fanny 
for the rest of his life if she had been less clumsy. She makes 
his home life so unattractive that he again fecls his destiny 
to be an abnormal and illegal passion, and with that end in 
view retires with Mrs. Grove to Cuba. This provides the 
opportunity for some rather charming scenes in the manner 
of the author's travel-book, San Cristobal de la Hataiia, and 
for an idyllic pause before the final tragedy. Obliged to go 
into the interior of the island, they stop in a tiny village on a 
sugar plantation—a single, reeking street. Humanity, haif- 
breed and negro labourers, here appears in its most debased 
form. Morbidiy attracted by the revolting spectacle, Lee is 
obliged to ask himself: ‘ Was it to this that Savina had 
turned ? IIad the world only in the adherence to duty 
typified by Fanny left such a morass as he saw about him ? 
Was he, Lee Randon, instead of advancing, falling back into 
a past more remote than coherent speech. . . . ?” 

At that moment suspicion is confirmed ; the reader knows 
beyond doubt that he has been persuaded to swallow a pill, 
but one so generously sugared that it is impossible to bear any 
rrudge against such a cautious physician. 


5 
— 


® Cytherea. By Joseph Hergesheimer. London; Heinemann. (78. 6d.) 
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Orner Novers.—The Terror by Night. By George W. 
Gough. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d.)—A good example of the 
period novel with no pretensions beyond amusement. What 
period exactly it belongs to would be difficult to say, but in 
the chronology ef Romance it is easily placed. It is the time 
when highwaymen are called “ knights of the road” ; when 
handsome horsemen cut your purse with a bow and remove 
your rings with a bon-mot. Whoever would inquire more 
precisely has a warped nature beyond the touch of romantic 
illusion.- The Stiff Lip. By W. L. George. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)—A novel of the bathroom and the 
toilette. Claire Caldecot finds that her long-preserved charms 
are beginning to wane. As yet her lover hasn't noticed ; 
and, lest he should, she dismisses him. 
male companionship and pines away ; 





She is thus left without | 
but her bad old | 





husband comes back to her and promises to reform. Mr. | 


W. L. George used to write better than this.——The Van 
Roon. By J.C. Snaith. (Appleton and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
We can always depend upon Mr. Snaith for good entertain- 
ment. In his latest novel he tells us of the excitements of 
situation and the conflicts of temperament that the discovery 
of a painting by a great master gave rise to. There are 
really vigorous struggles before the right side gains the day ; 
and the events, though wild, are not incredible. A fairy 
story, doubtless, but a good and convincing one.——The 
Dancer, and Other Tales. By Stephen Tallents. (Constable. 
%s. 6d.)—To get rid of our grudges first: Mr. Tallents’ women 
are a little too much of a mixture of Rosalind and Diana of 
the Crossways, and there is always a tinge of sentimentality 
in his tales. Apart from this they are in many ways excellent ; 
the author has the literary habit of appropriate and fresh 
quotation, he is capable of vivid description, and _ his 
short stories have that atmosphere of careful and balanced 
inconclusiveness which appeals so strongly to modern taste, 








POETS AND POETRY. 





MR. W. H. DAVIES.* 


Since Rhy] is called the Venice of Wales, since M. Maeterlinck 
is called the Belgian Shakespeare, since, in fact, this form of 
the comparative method of criticism or of appreciation has 
been so much abused, one almost hesitates to call Mr. W. H. 
Davies the modern Herrick. But finally the comparison 
becomes unavoidable and willout. Here is the same simplicity, 
the same gusto, the same charm, the same sense of the decora- 
tive, the same inoffensive preoccupation with the things 
of the flesh. But perhaps the analogy really breaks down in 
calling Mr. Davies modern. He has modern friends, and most 
of his readers are modern, his like was not seen in the last 
hundred years, but he is not touched by the modern spirit. 
He has a certain type of freshness and verve and a lack both 
of profound feeling and of self-consciousness which attach 
him not to any particular age, but to a well-defined little 
company whose members are to be found in most ages. 
Perhaps the ages of Chaucer, of Spenser and of Herrick will 
afford us the greatest numbers of companions for the 
“Super-Tramp ” turned poet. But for the most part the 
names of Mr. Davies’s brothers are not known to us. There 
was Wither, of course, who tells the discontented reader to 
remember “I wrote to please myself and not for you.” 
Ben Jonson might have been of them, but soon turned 
away. There was Gay. But Gay was too much an initiate 
of the great world to remain of the brotherhood. That he 
understood them his knowledge of a thousand ballad tunes 
and ballads bears witness. He gave, too, to his Polly some- 
thing of the freshness that his own shrewd cynicism had 
overlaid. He understood the sweet note, the “ wood-wind ” 
timbre. 

Perhaps even, after a reading of Mr. Davies’s new book, we 
may continue to think his verses ‘* on hearing Mrs. Woodhouse 
play the harpsichord ” are the best lines he ever wrote. But 
it is also possible that that opinion will be a piece of con. 
servatism. For there is a great deal that is full of his peculiar 





* The Hour of Magic. By W. H. Davies. Decorated by William Nicholson. 
London: Cape. (73. Gd. net.) 





i 
quality of directness and charm in the new book. Foz 
instance the following :— 

“Who taught fair Cleopatra how to bring 
Mark Antony to her knees—the touch of love, 
As soft as velvet, that could stroke the wing 
Of a butterfly and take no powder off ; 
The gentle purr that made eternal Rome, 
With all its marble, melt in that sweet sound, 
And vanish like the mist, when it has come 
Into a man’s full height above the ground ? 
When I see how a cat has, even now, 
With its own body curled and crouching low, 
Made a large, heavy collar, soft and warm, 
For that girl’s neck, I think, with no alarm, 
If, young one, that’s your friend—as it was Hers— 
Vil watch you round the corner of my fears.” 
Though, perhaps, Mr. Davies's moods all have something in 
common with each other, yet he is able to perceive a great 
many different things through them. For example, “A 
Woman’s History ” has a very real and abiding grimness, it ig 
genuinely horrifying. The little lament on page 13 has a 
great deal of Mr. Davies's individual and attractive type of 
humour. But the best poem in the book is in a vein rather 
new to the author of * The Portrait.” It is a very simple 
lyric narrative. A lady, young and beloved, had been buried 
that morning in the churchyard. A robber chanced to hear 
the report that she had rings on her fingers. He comes to 
rifle the tomb; the rings will not come off, he wil! cut off 
finger and all. But at the cut the lady wakes from her trance, 
the robber flies, and the lady takes her way back to the 
husband who weeps bitterly at the side of her empty chair, 
and to her small children who sleep calmly, having never 
doubted that when they woke they would see her who was 
so necessary to them. That is an amazingly sure and 
convincing touch. The mood of the poem is perfectly 
sustained and it is a beautiful piece of work, executed ina 
genre grown difficult. 
“The first thoughts of that lady 
Were delicate and pure : 
She looked to see if her fair body 
Was covered well and sure ; 
Her second thoughts were home and love— 
And quickly did that lady move 
Home to her husband, where that man, 
In misery full and deep, 
Kneels at an empty chair and sobs ; 
To her two little ones that sleep— 
They are so small in size 
That their sweet tender mouths are still 
No bigger than their wondering cyes. 
What joy, and what astonishment 
For him, who suffers for her sake ! 
But the little ones will certainly 
Expect their mother when they wake.” 


Mr. Nicholson’s decorations, executed in a spirit of detach- 
ment, are most attractive, especially the portrait of the poet 
at the end, where he sits with the symbols of his dreams. In 
the publisher’s sphere—binding, paper, print—Mr. Jonathan 
Cape has surpassed himself with a carefully restrained 
ensemble. A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
( Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subse, uci seview.) 


THE WAR SERVICE OF THE 1/4 ROYAL EERKSHIRE 
REGIMENT. By C. R. M. F. Cruttwell. (Oxford: 
Blackwell. 6s. 10d., post free.)—This admirable little book 
might well be taken as a model for those who still wish to 
write the history of a battalion in the recent War. Mr. 
Cruttwell’s narrative is direct and adequate without being 
redundant. He confines himself to the actual achievements 
of his battalion, and does not waste space in otiose descriptions 
of the War in general. The earlier part of the story is based on 
his personal recollections—he commanded a company until he 
was wounded in the first Somme battle—and is a simple but 
vivid account of trench work. We are glad to see that the cost 
of the book is not swollen by the provision of needlessly 
elaborate maps: those given in the text meet every require- 
ment. The book can be obtained from the headquarters 
of the unit. 

GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By H. Spencer Jones. (Arnold. 
21s. net.)—A new popular treatise on astronomy is required 
every few years, and no one is better qualified than Mr. 
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Spencer Jones to carry on the apostolic suecession of Herschel 
and Newcomb. He uses mathematics as little as possible, 
though he follows mathematical methods of reasoning wherever 
he can, in the hope of assisting students to clothe the symbols 
“with more descriptive matter than is given in the text-books 
on mathematical astronomy.” He gives an adequate account 
of the latest discoveries and speculations, towards most of 
which—e.g., the canals on Mars, the intra-Mercurial planet, and 
the radium theory of the sun’s heat—his attitude is distinctly 
conservative. The general reader will find in this volume a 
comprehensive, accurate and intelligible account of the science 
of the stars. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF OFFICIAL INDEPENDENCE. By 
Robert Macgregor Dawson. (P. S. King. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. 
Dawson's monograph was written as a thesis for the London 
1).Se., and is now published under the auspices of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. His examples are 
almost all derived from the recent history of Canada, and are 
not only interesting in themselves but instructive in com- 
parison with our own problems. As a practical study of 
officialism in democratic communities his book is both useful 
and entertaining. 


WATER-POWER IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. (Constable. 
3s. 6d. net.)—This interesting little book is a summary 
of the three Reports of the Water-Power Committee of the 
Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies, which was appointed 
in 1917 ** to report on whet is at present being done to ascer- 
tain the amount and distribution of water-power in the 
British Expire.” 
mittee, estimates that the potential hydraulic power of our 
Empire approaches 70 million continuous horse-power, of 
which little over two millions are as yet developed. The total 
power of all kinds used by the world’s industries amounts to 
about 120 million h.p. Our colonies already derive one- 
third of their total industrial power from water. The Com- 
mittee advocate a systematic study of the water-power now 
running to waste, and this brief summary is good evidence of 
its desirability. 


RADIO FOR EVERYBODY. By Austin C. Lescarboura. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.)—‘* Radio” is the American term for 
what in this country is usually called ** wireless.” This read- 
able and well-illustrated account of its marvels, written by 
the managing editor of the Scientific American, has been 


edited for the British public by Mr. R. L. Smith-Rose, of the | 


National Physical Laboratory. Mr. Smith-Rose has anglicized 
many American terms, and has written a new chapter on the 
prospects of ** broadeasting * in this country. Those interested 
in this novelty will here find a clear account of its details and 
practical working. 


THE LHOTA NAGAS. By J. P. Mills. (Macmillan. 25s. 
net.)—Mr. Mills has added a valuable item to the great debt 
which anthropology already owes to the Indian Civil Service. 
His monograph on the Lhota Nagas is such a loving yet critical 
appreciation of their qualities and customs, their domestic 
life, religion, laws and folk-lore, as John Chinn might have 
written about his Bhils. Many of the customs here described 
are fast vanishing, and it was time that they should be put on 
record. Mr. Mills has given us not only a sound piece of ethno- 
graphical work, but a very entertaining human document. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. By M. E. Robinson. (Nisbet. 5s. 
net.) —This is the third volume in the series of ‘‘ Cambridge 
Eeonomie Handbooks,” edited by Mr. J. M. Keynes. The 
author, who is a Fellow and Lecturer of Newnham, gives a clear 
aceount of the various methods of taxation and discusses 
their comparative merits in a simple and intelligible fashion. 
The final chapters deal with War finance, the post-War burden 
of debt, and * future policy.” We think that Miss Robinson 
hardly realizes the strength of the practical argument against 
2 capital levy, and we cannot agree with her that “a gentle 
tise of prices .... would do much to ease our present 
difficulties.” But, on the whole, her treatise is both interesting 
and instructive, 

THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF CHINA. By Mingchien 
Joshua Bau. (Nisbet. 18s. net.)—This enlarged edition of 
Mr. Bau’s excellent book includes the results of the Weahington | 
Conference so far as they affect China. In a new chapter a 
Bau discusses the Root principles incorporated in Article 


Sir Dugald Clerk, Chairman of the Com- | 





of the Nine-Power Treaty as standards of action in relation to 
China. He holds that they “constitute a Magna Carta 
for China” and safeguard her place as a sovereign nation 
in the world. 


CAMBRIDGE PLAIN TEXTS.—The Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press has issued a further series of “* Cambridge Plain 
Texts in English ” (1s. 3d. net each). These are, the first book 
of Bacon’s The Advancement of Learning, a work which is, 
in effect, a defence of all learning that ‘‘ endueth men’s 
minds with a true sense of the frailty of their persons, the 
casuality of their fortunes, and the dignity of their soul and 
vocation ” ; Richard Hooker's Preface to the Laws of Eccle- 
siastical Polity,a noble andstately example of the grand manner 
in prose: and Five Essays of Montaigne taken from the third 
edition of Florio. A French text uniform with these is 
Montalembert’s De l‘avenir politique de U Angleterre, a justly 
admired appreciation of English institutions. 


SPRINGS AND WELLS IN GREEK AND ROMAN 
LITERATURE. By James Reuel Smith. (Putnam’s. £1.) 
—The legends attached to springs and wells in classical 
literature might have been retold in a more attractive way, 
but they could not have been catalogued more thoroughly. 
Three indexes are supplied to assist the reader through the 
seven hundred pages of matter. Mr. Smith must have 
ransacked the classics when compiling his book, not a single 
allusion to the smallest runlet of water seems to have escaped 
him. Under Latium we read of the patriotic spring of Ausonia 
mentioned by Ovid, which saved the Capitol in a far more 
meritorious way than even the much-praised geese. The 
Sabines were attacking the city and had succeeded in opening 
a gate unheard when the spring decided to interfere. It 
flooded the gateway, became boiling hot and steamed at the 
Sabines until the Romans were able to arm and repulse them 
Under the heading England we are disappointed to find only 
the four curative springs of Bath. They are apparently 
| legendless, and we are given instead statistics as to their 
| temperature and the quantity of water they produce daily. 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Raddeley (Sir J. J.), Cripplezate, 4ta...... rT (Hodder & Stoughton) net 25 

|} Kandauin (C.), Studics in Psychoanalysis, Svo.. .(G. Allen & Unwin) net 12/6 

Bethada Naem N. Erenn, Lives of Lrish Saints; ed. from the original MSS., 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) act 42/0 

Birkenhead ( Viscount), Points of View, 2 vols, 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 42,0 

Brock (A. St. H.), Pyrotechnics: The History and Art of Firework Making 





5’ MM (Js cc tacucdawidaad shane ee aenteeer debe abessueneks (O'Connor) net 25/0 
C arpenter (X.), “Guild Socialism i PETE EOR er ee eT eT eee (Appleton) a 10,¢ 
Coleman (A. P.) and Parks (W, A.), Eleme ntary Geology ; with Special 7 

ence to Canada, E63 ccna nd arte edawee ganged heen (Dent) 1 net 15.0 
| Earl of Dunraven, The, Past Times and Pastimes, 2 vols (Hodder & Stoughton net 42/€ 

} Findlay (J. A.), The ms ey Jesus, BVO. ..cccce (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/4 

| Gordon (Jan and Cora), Poor Folk in Spain, roy 8vo ...... .(Lane) net 12/4 
Harrison to pore E on 1888-1921, by Arthi ir Wallace Duns i *(Putnam) net 37,6 


Hills (J. W.) and Dunbar (I.), The Golden iRiver : Sport and —— Paragui AY, 


BOO dcadasedakanwceesn (dep wee eee heeseneesesswes Allan) net 10/€ 
| Jameson, Life of, by lan ¢ olvin, 2 vols, 8vo...... (E. Arnold) net 32/€ 
| Johnson (Fanny), The German Mind, 8vo........... (Chapman & Drewett) net 10/€ 

Jones (C.), British Merchant Shipping, &vo.......... ..(E. Arnold) net 10/€ 
Leites (K.), Recent Developments in Russia, roy 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/€ 
Mowat (R. B.), A History of European Diplomacy, 1815-1914 ¢. Arnold) net 16/0 


Muir (R.), A Short History of the British Commonwealth, Vol. (Philip) net 15/€ 
Pearson (Sir A.), The Life of, by Sidney Dark, S8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton} net 10/8 
Peck (Annie Ba Industrial and Commercial South Americ a, 8vo..(Unwin) net 18/0 


{ 

| Pycratt (W. Birds in Flight, illus. by Roland Green (Giay & Hancock) net 15/0 
Retura of insite, The, by 'a Group of Churchmen, intro. by Bishop Gore, 

| ER PSE Ey ERS GPE (G. Allen & Unwin) bds. net i€ 


Street (C. J. C.) (° . 0.2), Ireland in 1921, 8vo (P. Allan) net 21/0 
Ward (E. M.), bn Casual Beolutton ef Ove - ...(Methuen) net 8/6 
William (M.), Social Interpretation of History, svo (G. Allen & Unwin) net 10/6 





FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE, 
MR. McKENNA ON THE CRISIS. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 





Sir,—So far as the crisis in home polities is concerned 
the chief event of the past week has been the inter 
vention of Mr. Mckenna at the meeting of the Con- 
servative Association on ‘Tuesday. I use the word 
| intervention’ because it requires an exceptional 
situation to oceasion any of our leading bankers to take 
a — nt part on a political platform; and when it 
{1 a case of a banker supporting the platform of those 
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associated with different political views from his own, 
additional emphasis is laid upon the event. I suggest 
that Mr. McKenna’s action was due to three well 
recognized and indisputable facts. The first was that 
recent curtailments of the national expenditure have 
wholly failed to banish from the memory the reckless 
extravagance of the past four years and the fact that 
only stern necessity prompted partial retrenchment at 
the eleventh hour. The second fact is that, be the 
causes what they may, the state of Europe, after four 
years of the “ strong” Coalition Ministry, is so disas- 
trous as to constitute a menace to civilization. And the 
third fact is that, by setting up a kind of general pro- 
position that a Coalition Ministry can alone protect the 
country from ills from within and without, Mr. Lloyd 
George and his supporters have caused the City, and, 
indeed, Ithink the country at large, to feel that to demon- 
strate the falsity of this diagnosis of the position is an 
absolute duty laid upon every citizen. By his brief but 
dignified speech, entirely free from personal recriminations, 
it is felt that Mr. McKenna has rendered a real service to 
the financial interests of the country. 
ok * bad * 

While the steadiness of the Stock Markets, on the 
eve of a General Election, continues to testify to the 
calmness with which the resignation of the Coalition 
Ministry has been received in business quarters, I suggest 
that the state of affairs in Europe, as reflected in the 
further collapse in certain of the Continental currencies, 
may well give, ground for anxiety, if not for a certain 
measure of alarm. We have become so accustomed to 
these currency vagaries as to imagine that somehow or 
other they will right themselves, or, at all events, that 
our own country will escape any very serious consequences. 
At the risk of being considered an alarmist I suggest, 
however, that unless the economic and political tension 
in Europe is shortly relieved, we may find that the 
situation is one which will exert its baneful effect on 
every financial centre. At the time of writing there 
are strong indications that the slump in the mark may be 
followed by a further serious fall in the frane, and that 
to the financial embarrassments of Germany may be 
added a very difficult situation in most of the countries 
of the Allies. From Germany, indeed, there comes 
something like an S.O.S. in the shape of a decision by 
the Cabinet to invite leading financiers from all the 
principal centres to advise the German Government. 
Mr. McKenna might well refer to this aspect 
of the general situation in his speech, for until it is 
relieved there can be no real revival in prosperity at home. 

* * a * 


T have emphasized this problem of international 
politics and finance—they are entwined at every point— 
because, as the Election campaign proceeds, there will 
doubtless be the usual tendency to regard the return of 
either a strong Conservative or a strong Liberal Govern- 
ment as heralding the approach of a renewal of activity in | 
business, both financial and commercial. Undoubtedly | 
the establishment of a strong and capable Government 
will do much to aid the return of prosperity, but to 
overlook or even to underestimate the special difficulties 
with which any Government will be confronted until the 
problem of Reparation payments and international debts 
has been concluded will only lead to sore miscalculations. 
It can be admitted that in many directions there are 
indications of business being ready to improve, and, 
apart from the one factor of the disturbed state 
of Europe, I could write with some cheerfulness 
concerning the financial outlook. As it is, I 
must confess that I feel it well to check all impulses 
in the direction of extreme optimism until it is possible 
to discern more clearly the probable outcome of the 
economic situation in Europe.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, Artucr W. Kippy. 

The City, October 25th. 
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Even the announcement at the moment of writing of 
& new India loan for £20,000,000 does not seem to have 
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Y MEETINGS.| 





ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
BANK. 





Tus meeting of the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., was held 
on Tuesday, October 24th, at Winchester House, E.C 


Mr. J. il 


in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that at 


Robert the Chairman of the Bank, presided, and 


the meeting a year ago he had more than once referred to the 


uncertainties of the outlook and had said that they were by no 








to 872 millions sterling, and going back a further six months, the 
country’s floating debt since the September of last year had heen 
reduced by no less than 450 millions sterling. There could be no 


doubt as to the soundness of that policy. It had not been without 


its effects upon the national credit, as was evidenced by the general 
rise, ranging from about 10 per cent. to 18 per cent., which had 
taken place in British Government securities. The 


had been assisted by the steady decline in the value of money in 


movement 


the open market. While in so far as that had resulted from the 





stagnation of general trade, it had necessarily militated against 
their activity as an element in commercial finance, it had, at the 


same time, offered opportunities of profit in other directions which 


| 
| 
| 


had not been lost sight of. In any case, it must be a matter for 
general satisfaction that British credit as indicated hy her prin- 


cipal Government securities should again be approaching a level 


] 
i 


more consistent with peace, and it might he hoped that that move- 
ment would not be interrupted in the coming year by any event 
Before that 


could be obtained, however, political settlement was necessary, and 


less desirable than a real recovery in trade. latter 





also an agreement not only on the question of reparation but 
inter-Allied debts. 


No country could turn its serious attention 





means completely out of the wood. As matters had turned out the te meeting a liability until the limit oa that liability had been 
doubts he had expressed had been justified. The year just ended | fixed. So far as the war liabilities of this country abroad were 
had been the reverse of satisfactory, for the world was still concerned, the question of amount did not arise. That had been 
unsettled, economic conditions in many countries were still | fixed at the time the original loans were raised, 
inherently unsound, and the recovery in trade still tarried. For | = 
the root cause of that unpleasant condition of affairs they had Pur Ovttook. 
again to look to the politico-financial factor which had been in Proceeding, the chairman gave an exhaustive analysis of the 
the ascendant since the armistice. A settlement of the reparations | position and prospects of the principal overseas countries in which 
question was still wanting, and Germany was to all appearances | the bank conducted its business. In Argentina the wool situation 
hecoming daily less able to meet her liabilities under the Treaty. | had been one of the brightest features of the year, while the 
Whether she was so in fact time alone could show; there were | possibilities of the oil zones of Comodoro Rivadavia, Neuquen, and 
many who felt that the continued drop in the exchange value of } Santa Cruz continued to attract attention. Representatives of all 
the mark was secretly applauded in Berlin, and that the depre- the leading petroleum interests in the world were actively engaged 
ciation was fostered rather than feared, for every rise in the | in boring operations. In Uruguay the general trading conditions 
quotation could be pointed to by Germany as evidence of her | had not been very favourable during the period under review. 
xrowing al impotence, and as an argument for lighter | The Government, however, now seemed to be showing a com- 
treatment rard to reparations, } mendable desire to effect economies, and in the Budget now hetore 
the Senate the estimated deficit was only two million dollars. As 
Sucxs or Process. to Chile, better conditions né prevailed in the nitrate industry, 
Even , the { ir had not been altogether unfavourable. attributable almost entirely to the wise poli of the Chilean 
There were iny directions in which progress had been made ! Nitrate Producers’ Assoc iation, and a better tendency in the copper 
taware re normal conditions. There was evidence that some | market had had a favourable effect upon the second most important 
of the Continental countries were struggling towards financial and | of Chile’s industries. 
commercial convalescence, and in South America one of the bright | ; : 
yots was the recent recovery in the nitrate industry, which was na to Mesiee, the prim ipal event of the past twelve months hud 
‘ ; ‘ been the agreement reached between the Government and the Inter- 
tosuch mt pl r Chilean finances in general. Argentina, | national Committee of Bondholders for the resumption of inter >st 
like 1 anotl country, had suffered from the over-importa- | payments and the general service of the debt. Practical effect, 
tir the past, but evidence was accumulating that the surfeit | however, had yet to be given to the arrangement. It was al-o 
Was | » that Argentina’s purchasing power was likely | satisfactory to be able to report some increase in commercial 
bee Ecie, | during the present.sear by bountiful crops. Peru, | activities in France, hut in Spain the trade position had been 
é ‘ : > worse rather than better. As to the United States, the question 
Iso. reported a noticeable reduction in the stocks of old-imported A é : 
of Britnin’s interest payments had now arisen, and it had been 
so0d BU ter very many years of travail there was the hope questioned whether America had been well advised in the recentl 
‘ hett te ! in Mexico, if only that country could be | jntroduced Tariff legi lation, whose effects would he to reduce that 
( | th a stable and progressive Government. It would be a | country’s imports, with a resultant further contraction in he: 
d r refore, if twelve months hence they were unable | export trade also. That would come at a time when the U.S. was 
ree ‘ - 1] in the demand for goods sail only to the heginning to secure a b tantial a1 nual revenue from abroad as 
Keainiid but in other parts of Catctral and South. kmiorica worved a result of claterin rence re during the wat. With a growing 
population such a result would be highly undesirable, and it seemed 
by their institu probable that uch tendency must ultimate ly he corrected either 
by a reversal of legislation or by a direct encouragement of 
Postion at Hone, America’s export trade by the inculeation amongst American 
Turning to the position at home, the Chairman expressed the | investors of the habi purchasing foreign securith 
view ontemplating the financial history of the past few : 
mont he thought it would be agreed that we were entitled to con- a ens avvAl 
riatulate ourselves on the manner in which Great Britain was Dealing with the ts of the Bank, the Chairman remarked 
hea r the fir ial burdens which had fallen to it as a result that the gross profit a ihypter-ware: sage on Uh She er uspee 
: : : year, but the charges had he« reduced by £167,000, The Boare 
of t recent wal Waste had not been entirely eliminated from eonutared that th im of £200,000 wuld he set aside a necial 
the cour expendit ire progzraniine, and taxation was, conse- |! allowance for certain | k debts which might not be readilv 
quent! till unnecessarily and uneconomically high. On the other | recoverable, and afte making that provision they proposed to 
hand, thing had been done to straighten the financial tangle | pay a further dividend of 6s, per share, making 12 per ent. fo 
which had resulted from four years’ war finance. A substantial | the year, to place £25,000 to Staff Pension Pund, and to carry 
red had heen effected in the floating debt, which, by reason forward £256,684. He looked forward t iture earnings with much 
hope, but would wart tareholders that the recovery could onl 
of its 1 { constituted one of the most unpleasant features | : , ) —_ } . ; , 
. . | be gradual, and it w ki be well to look upon ti earhbing Capacity 
ot t nal ‘| ion. | of the Bank as bei on a ymnewhat lower basis than a isooF 
During si mor the total of the ways and means advances | two ago until a I le improvement took pla e in trade. 
and T: y bills had been reduced from 1,029 millions sterling | The report was uw iuously adopted, 
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very seriously disturbed the hn estment Markets. 
The loan is in 4} per cent. stock (1950-55), at 


the price of 85. Interest will be payable half-yearly, 
and there will be a “turn” to the investor in the first half- 
yearly payment equivalent to about 10s. in the price. 
The flat yield on the stock to the investor will be about 
£5 6s. per cent., or, if allowance is made for redemption 
at par, about 5} per cent. 
> * * + 

Fresh issues of capital in other directions have been 
restrained somewhat by the political crisis, although it 
would seem from the success which attended the flotation 
of Underground Railway 4} per cent. Debentures for 
£4,000,000, and one or two smaller issues, that the 
resources of the investor are still considerable. A Chilian 
loan for £4,000,000 on fairly attractive terms is expected 
in the near future, while so soon as the General Election 
is over, and perhaps before, quite a number of important 
industrial flotations are probable. In that connexion 
something may depend upon the policy announced by 
Mr. Bonar Law with regard to the Government’s fiscal 
plans, for, without going into the controversies of Free 
Trade and Protectionism, there can be no question that 
traders generally would weleome an announcement that, 
for the present at all events, no fiscal experiments, 
however interesting, are to be tried. In commerce and 
in finance, as well as in politics, the desire for tranquillity 


seems to be uppermost. 
* * 


* * 


Outside the actual meetings of the “ Big Five * there 
are few banking meetings which are awaited with 


greater interest than that of the Anglo-South American 
Bank. Just as the chairmen of our leading English 
banks at the annual gatherings deal with the general 
iinancial situation at home, so the chairman of the 
Anglo-South American Bank makes an_ exhaustive 
survey of the conditions prevailing at the numerous 
foreign centres where the bank’s activities are carried on. 
At the meeting held last Tuesday, Mr. R. J. Hose, while 
faithfully 


countries like Argentina, 


recording the difficult times through which | 
Chile and Spain have been | 








passing, was able to refer to indications of some improye- | 


ment in those directions. 
~ * 


* * 

As regards the affairs of the Anglo-South 
Bank itself, the directors are able to give a good account 
of their stewardship. For the past year or two the 
earnings have reflected conditions of wholly exceptional 
prosperity, and a vear ago the chairman sounded a note 
of caution with regard to the future. On the present 
occasion, although the dividend of 12 per cent. is con- 
siderably higher thay a few years ago, it is below the 
level of the two previous years, but it is consistent with 
a continuance of the prudent policy which has always 
characterized the conduct of the affairs of the bank. The 
directors now appropriate a large sum for any special 
contingencies and carry forward a total of over 
quarter of a million. 

» 
During the past year, while the movements in securities 


* * * 


a 


| Of Stores, Chemists, 
American | 


have for the most part been in favour of holders, the | 


steady fall in Brazilian Bonds has been an 
unpleasant exception. The cause has been the great 
depreciation in the Brazilian milreis, which, of course, 


has involved a severe strain on Brazilian finance in the 
matter of effecting sterling payments in London. During 
the past week the exchange has touched a fresh low 
record at just under 6d., and it is not 
in the minds of Brazilian bondholders, although it must 
be remembered that there are at least one 
the Brazilian loans, including the San Paulo Coffee issue, 
where complete confidence in the special security attach- 
ing to the loan has kept the price of the bonds com- 
paratively steady. 
Brazil to maintain her credit and to fulfil her financial 
obligations has been well recognized over a period of 
vears, but it may be well perhaps to remember that there 
have been some moratoriums in the past. 


* o o * 


the minor 
t the visit of the 


is one of misfortunes of the 


Ti 


pc tical crisis tha 


unnatural that | 
the position should be creating a good deal of uneasiness | 


or two of | 


The genuine desire on the part of | 


domestic | 
British delegation to ! 
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the United States to negotiate for the funding of the 
Debt should have been indefinitely postponed. In 
America as well as here the cause will, no doubt, be held 
to be adequate, but it is none the less regrettable because, 
just as there is not a moment to be lost in dealing with 
the whole problem of Inter-Allied Debts and Reparation 
payments, so, as a logical sequence, it is supremely 
necessary that our own external obligations should at 
once be placed on a regular business footing. 
> Bx. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
NAL Y TI AL 
Wanted, for a Dublin Laboratory, an ASSISTANT CHEMIST with experience 


of general analytical work.State age, qualifications, experience and salary expected, 
Box F 999, KENNY'S IRISH ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, Dubiin. 


mo “DIE HARDS.’—Advertiser offers his services as 
Secretary. Good renin of political questions and some literary expert- 
ence box 1135, the Spectator, 13 York Street, london, W. 


u* 


Vaeaneies for 
(A) PROFESSOR OF 
Salary £260 per 
Passage Allowan 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
CHEMIST 


ON OF SO AFRICA. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
annum on seale 


£869 --30 
e of £60 towards passage 


1,19). 
expenses, 


(B) LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Salary £464 per annum on scale £464—26—568. 
Parsage Allowar of £40 towards passage expenses, 
Tn addition, in both cases a free first-class ticket Is provided from Cape Town 


to Johannesbury, and half salary fs 
on March Ist, 1923 


paid during the voyage. Duties commence 


Applications, together with coples of testimontals as to qualifications, experience 


nd character, all in duplicate, must be lodged with the SECRETARY, Office of 
the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C., 
from whom Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained, not 
jater than November 22nd, 1922, 


DUBLIN, — TRINITY COLLEGE. 


1922, nominate a PROFESSOR of ARABIC 


JTNIVERSITY OF 


The Council will. on November 29th, 


PERSIAN and HINDUSTANI, to take up his duties on January 10th, 1923. Salary 
£250 a year, with rooms in Trinity College. The tenure ts for seven years, and the 
Professor is eligible for re-election. Applic ations, with not more than four testi- 
nionials, to be sent on or before November 22nd to the REGISTRAR, Trinity College, 
Dublin, from whom further information 


can be obtained. 


U NIVERSITY OF BR 


rare... 


4 
fhe University is about to proceed to the appointment of a 
LIBRARIAN. Salary will depend on qualifications and experience of 
the selected candidate, and will not be less than £500 per annum, 
Apart from technical experience, academic and linguistic qualifications 
are essential. 
{ pplications to be lodged, on or before November 18th, 1922, with the 


REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars are available, 


fP\HE HISTORY and ENGLISH TUTOR at W EST WRAT- 
TING PARK, CAMBS. (lifelong coach, last years with late Mr. W. N 
Cobbold), for Navy, Army, Responsions, Littlego, Matric., desires Private Coaching, 





liar post, or could receive 


yy resident «pupils permanently in December 
Address as above. 
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(An Endowed, 
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Pendlet High Schools and the Bury Grammar School.) 





invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of 
this School rhe new Head-Mistress will be appointed carly in February next, 
and will take up the work on June Ist next 
Candidates must be Graduates (or the Cambridge equiv ilent) of a University in 
the United Kingdom. Initial salary £500, rising to £730 by annual increments of £25 
Letters of application, accompanied by copies of four testimonials, are to be sent 
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Greaves Street, Oldham. 
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4 W. 2, on Fr s at 3.30 Series on “* 
November rd Th. Mystic 


Christ,”” Mrs. 
by Miss C. E. WOODS, on 


Craven Road, 
Studies in Christian Mystical Doctrine.’’ 

SCOTT. Admission free. Class on 
Tuesdays at 6.15 


(snostictsr 





U NIVERSITY OF LONDON 
4 Public Lecture THE POSITION OF SWITZERLAND IN INTER 
will be given by Professor EUGENE BOREL (President oi 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal) at the London School of Economics 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2, on Monday, November 6th, 
Chair will be taken by The Right Hon. Lord Phillimore, P.., 
ibus obtainable on application to the undersigned. Admission 

EDWIN DELLER, 

Academic Registrar 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Ps Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers c omplete Feacher’s Training 
in Swedish Educat al Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing 
Hoek Lacross Cricket rennis, Netball, Swimming Anatomy, Hywgien 

lhere Years’ Course Prospectus on application 


7 LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
B E DF ORD 





MHE PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

7 Lansdow Koad, Bodford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Studer 
are tra it feachers of Gymnastics The Course extends over 3 years 
4 3} sl and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Svstem, Massag 
Ar ! y aul Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacroas Cricket, ‘TI j 
Net ball. & Fees £165 per annum.—lor prospectus apply SECRETARY, 
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OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF 





BERGMAN 
COLLEGE, 


s | rae 


Sir GEORGE SALISBURY, 


rhe Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The VISCOUNT ASTOR, 
the Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 
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Vice-Principal : 
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in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 23 acres in a beautifi u 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course began in October.— 
Further particulars on application to SECRETARY. 


pg EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
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Secretary: Mr Arthu r G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss 
Kk. E. LAWRENCE, 
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SC HOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Science taught DAY and RESIDENT PUPILS 
RANDALL, Ist Diplomee Edinburgh 


dN EASTBOURNE 

All branches of Domest! 
Certificates granted. Principal, Miss 
Praining School. 


— E ARS 
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Clas3 


VIVENDI SY EM 
I Discovery of the respiratory f BX of th 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children wit th marke i 
effects on body and mind rhe seventh edition of Ars Vivendi,’ enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street venor Square, W. 1. 


LI ina FARM, 


Gros 


UTDOOR OLD HENWICK NEWBURY 


ite Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enter] ises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees oa 
ap to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. ill theoretical instruction, 


For prospectus apply 


EE HOUSE 


PRINCIPALS. 


TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES, 


Ex pe “ gardening instructions, all branches, in lovely old manor garden 
Home life ; ho« key P RINC IPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon 
{ARDENING FOR | CL ADIES at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
J nr. Canterbury; 30 above sea level. Practical comprehensive training, 
individual consideration Tens began mid-September.—-Apply PRINCIPALS 


THEATRES, &c. 


Gerrard 1243 and 3416, 
JOIN THE LADIES? .. at 8.15. 


by J. M. BARRIE, and 


LOYALTIES ine wi és “0 at 


s* MARTIN’S. 


Ay 


HALL WE 





by JOHN GALSWORTHY 

MATINEES EVERY FRIDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15 

| _ MAJESTY'S. * EAST OF SUEZ.” 
EVENINGS AT & 

MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS AND SATU RDAYS at 2 
EAN STERLING M. AC KINL AY, Aeolian Hall. —Sats., 
Nov. 4th, 18th, and 25th at Folk Songs and Old lads. John Drinkwater 

New Poems. 10s. 6:1 ss. 94 j3 61. 2 41 Maytair 2097 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
\ GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SC 
FF ST. DAVID's, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 


, Oxford Final 


HOOL, 


Miss I. I 





RAYS, Somerville College, nours School of Modera 
History, M.A. Dublin and | rpool, late Head Mi istress of the Delvedere school 
3 ; oe seme and 
Miss GWEN DOLINE Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls ar ‘ + thor » the age ot 14. 
The t se hitherto occupied by NORTHLAND3$ 





SCHOOL. 


“he ERTON s 


FOR THE DAUé HTERS OF ( 


‘HOOL, KIRKBY 


WESTMORLAND 


LONSDALE, 


LERGY AND LATTY 


Head-M s Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrew lut t The Ladies’ 
Uollege, Cheltenham, 
iding Medical Attendance and Laundry, £49 per 
luding Laundry and 10s. per term Metical | 
Ne iar au rg 
31 atny il 
“ lividus t m4 ry 
e A 4 
S SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
LETLA \M IN. H s 
3 ” rd 
SC HOOT! FO } G I LS, 
NDHEA s tEY 
VM \ : M 's i i I ’ I 
LTON HOUSE, t ADING 
os t tES NTLA SC HOG OR 
Daug rents si abroad ar vl sacl ma) " az the 
olidays 
Principals The M s Pt X Pros} i 1 plication to the secretarye 
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OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS 
“ Watford 616.” 


Private Residential School for Girls. ‘ele. : 





fPFAHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 


liome care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


S": HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 
2 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abroad. 
~~Principals : Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of English 
Language | and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. 


G™ REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 


DEVON. 
Miss H. M. MOLYNEUX, M.A., Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Miss M. E. SCOTT, M.A., 


Late Scholar Somerville College, Oxford. 














Country School for Girls. Grounds and gardens of 12 acres. Modern buildings. 


Pre} aration for the Universities. 


(ALDER — GIRLS? SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's ist of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air. 
‘The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasiam. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 








Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—Ior prospectus apply 

HEAD- MISTRESS. 

S* ELPHLN’S © CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Hvead-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 


sursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 


Apply to the HEAD. MISTRESS. — 
'T. MARGARET'S SC ‘HOOL, ~ HARROW. 
DAY SCHOOL FOR ieee Wide train services for day-boarders.— 


Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge, 
and of the Me iria Grey Training Ce ‘olle ge. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRiS, | LS, Farley - Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 icet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 








PICKARD, M. A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 


Hei 1d-Mistress, Miss FE. M. 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemouth 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage to 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred to 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and addictions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and additional 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 

Yupils are prep@red for the University. Domestic 
trated wen from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towertield,”’ 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 


Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 240 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 


Science Department. Tllus- 
Annexe, Bournemouth, 


‘@ E LLY 


Army aot 


sea, facing Dartmoor. 
ee Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. fis Dok 
ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A moder m Public 
School (endowed). Splendid situation. 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong 


staff of Oxiord and Cambridge Graduates. Thorough preparation for all Examina- 
tions, First-class Engineering Shops. Recognized by Army Council. O.T.C. 
Swimming, &. Inclusive fees £90 per annum.—For Entry «pp!ly HEAD-MASTER, 
Wellington, Somerset, or Messrs. LEK MICHELL & UU., Solicitors, Clerks to the 


trove rnors. 
AFFRON £WALDEN 
“An Examination will be held in November for the following Scholarships :— 
4 of the value of £20 per annum each for Sons of Essex residents ; 
4 of the value of £15 to £20 per annum cach ior Sons of Officers, ex- -Officers 
and Clergy 
4 Choral Scholar: ships of the value of £5, £10, £15 and £20 per annum. 
Yor partic ulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


PORMORE, UPPER _ DEAL, ~ KENT. = Boys’ 
School. 11 acres grounds. Last year 5 Scholarships, 1 R.N. 
Games carefully coached. Eutire charge if parents abroad. 


BINGDON 8C HOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
al Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, 


Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 
Scho larships, M: arch.—Apply W. M. 


GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
OW TO BECOME 


SCHOOL. 


~ Preparatory 
Cadetship. 





A NAVAL OFFIC ER,” containing r in 

a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limita, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years & months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartinouth. 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at 
the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,”’ 21 Old 


isond Street, London, Ww. 1. 
BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New Schoo! Movement. 
Liucclient food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the edneational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.”’-—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, RKoceaster, ys shire ; or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


T. EDWARDS SCHOOL, 
8 for the Public Schools and Navy. 
Por Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


 BROADSTAI RS.—Preparatory 


Loys received from the age of 7 to 14.— 


FOREIGN. 
SCHOOL IN GENEVA has recently been 


connexion with a well-known school in England. A few 
A reduction in fees will be offered in suitable cases.—For 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CU., Educational 
Loudon, W. 1, 


FINISHING 
started in 
immediate 
further particulars 


Agvuts, 


vacancies. 
apply to 


36 Sackville Street 





BIENVENUE.” 


Highly recommended, 


SWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. 





Thorough education. Languages, Music, &e. Summer and Winter — Escort 
from London.—For prospectus, «c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUF ER 
with refined Belgian family in ‘Best 


RBUSSELS.- .—A home 
district offered to one or two gentlemen or young girls beyond school age, 
English references can be supplied. Correspondence invited.—Apply J. DE BROEU, 

60 60 Avenue de la Cascade, 


Brussels. 
Tr AUSANNE. — “ LANGUEDOC ” 
(Girls). Fees quarterly, £21. Only music, 
Ese ort January. —Principal, Miss PELLATON. 


BOARDING - SCHOOL 


painting and laundry extra. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
HE DEAF.—Miss_ Boultbee’s method of 


reading has proved an effectual aid to ates hearing. 
made.—Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Cate, ie 


FALOCUTION.—wr. ~ CHARLES SEYMOUR 
4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers 

_ 446 Strand (Cc haring Cross), W.« 








teaching Li; 
Appointnx utg 


Vor abulary, 
Pupils include 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 








HE Rev. JOHN E. KENT, B. ( ‘haplain at Croix, 
Nord, France, will receive one cognac oe boy, or one beyond 

school age or to coach for Public exam. Thirty years’ experience. 
~CURED.—Mr. A. ©. SCHNELLE. receives 


ww! TAMMERING 
Ss resident and daily 
pupils of all ages. E stab. 


Very successful treatment with 


pupils at his residence. 
London, W.C. 1 


1905.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, 


‘SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


S CHOOLS _ [Information and carefully considered 
h advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 


T UTORS 
mation of schools, vocational training, aud all forms of 

occupation at home and abroad. 

Write for booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 

SCHOOL,” ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 


AREERS. 


free 
and “* 





61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘’Phones—Maytair 1063 and 1064 
DVICE ABOUT. SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOUULS, &c., 


is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 





36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1875. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full intormation at« 


establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Kconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


GIR 


BOYS FOR 


LS 


QCHOOLS FOR “BOY: AND 
TUTORS for ARMY and a EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWAKD 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors inthis COUNTRY and on the CONTIN ENT, will be pleased to ALD PAREN?» 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information 
The ag Ay: the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should he giv 
ILRI. PATON, Edue ational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 4. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
I: ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
‘j to write, what to write about, where to se Mh. a rt guidance, real training. 


Interesting booklet free. —Rege “nt Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 
Literary reading fee 


Age nt. No 
: charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged 
Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kanuightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, B.C. 4. 
TIVYPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSs. 1s., carbon copy 
3d., per 1,000 words. — Miss I HIL L, Mc anks Risboro’. Bucks. 


| ) ONAL D MASSEY, 


/pYPewr RITING and Duplicating of every dese ription carefully 
and promptly executed. MSs. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1, 000 
words ; ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av. Westcliff. 
‘HORTHAND, | Typewriting, 
i of all descriptions promptly executed.—Miss G. 
E.C. 3. 


Translations 
18S, Cullum Street, 


Duplicating and 
OSTEN, 


ADY, with “fluent knowledge of “English, | French, German, 
and Polish, keenly desires typewriting or translation of any description. 





Mss., 1s. 1,000 words; copies 3d.—M. BRANDEIS, 82 Vethertou Road, N. 5 
TOURS, &c. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Estab. 1900. Gentlemen and 
Ladies. Firat Class. Nov. 7, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, 30 days, 9% wns. 
Dee. 14, LGyP T, PALESTIN DAMASCUS. Dee. 20, SICILY and MAGNA 
GRECLA, 30 days, 89 gus.— Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Load, 
London, S.E. 19 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Seautiful position on West 
Clif overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep : 341. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


' i ae ey ee Oe 

“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. 
in 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. 
White Lead. 


Ss Wd In 40 sha lea 
Superior tv 


Fuil particulars from W CARSON & SONS, Dattersea, S.W. 11. 
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THEENTC Seotch-Woven Wool UNDERWEAR for 
Ladies, Gents and Children. D [RECT from Factory. All sizes and textures. 
Gi ARA NIEEED UNSHRINKABLI 


Patterns and Prices Post Free Dept - 27, Atheenic Mil Is, Hawi *k, Scotland. 








—_— ——= | 
EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
Bea utifual needle point and Trish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, | 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 
1 ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES — WE “TURN” SUITS, 
t D OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &e¢ ary ee w. Write for descriptive price | 
st or send garments for free estim: ste. LON DON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), | 
27 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalson 1589. | 
| ESIDENT PATIE NTS =" LU ST R. ATE D Booklet de- | 
i scribing the residences, &e., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, } 
“ountry, Seaside—who receive PRIV yo PATLENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, | 
nN lids Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, | 
M Medical, &c., Assoviation, Ltd , 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 


VER ‘AL, MATERNITY, AND CHRONIC INVALIDS 
i. | ETVED, Doctors’ references. Nursing home.—Briez Izel, Parade, 


V ERY COMFORT ABLE SUPE RIOR HOME with kind ‘gkilled 
nursing ¢ b to mary ONIC INV AL. ID: mild Borderland case not ob jected 


to fr = fees ti " nees to doctors and patients.— Write COMFORT, 
SI vs, 8 Mil Lae Be 


Re FORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
os 


a ) _ iu is and Hotels minaged by the Pec ople’ s Refreshment House 
d 





1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 ~~ cent. 
Stock * RH A‘ Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
imens sent free —HENRY Bb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, London, 


He, YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own heves, 


a SH. VEGE T AB L E: S, Direct teens Guowet. Hampers con- 
tair ‘ Genel sorted Fresh Vegetables, Herbs and Fruit supplied 
weekly Writ for price tto Ht MPHRE Y & STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham, 


PPLES (pac ke d in boxes), assorted Cooking ancy 

Dessert. Bushel (40 Ibs.), 1is.; half-bushel, 7s. 6d., rail paid England. 
London, Ys. and 6s.—CHEVALLIER, Aspall Hall, Debenham, Suffolk. 
iy r [FICIAL ‘TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
A ssured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulceanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
eon Platinum. Cash or offer by return. Tf offer not accepted, parcel returned 
f I st m es vaid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
itisfaction nteed by the reliable firm 

Ss. ¢ ANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester Estd. 1850. 





G 
1 


L. \ \T Seiad is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter- 
Cockroach and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestic animals 
id., 2s. 8d. or Ss. per tin, post free, from HUWARTHS, 





neaci 
2. 1 = in iaiia re R 
Zs ANDREWS Os & i 2 se ds 
S FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, | 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. | 
| 


Peesident :-—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and pleasure 


grounds Voluntary Hoarders reccived for treatment. 
rl Ho spit 1) a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles from 
the Ho “ there is a farm of over 500 acres. 


BR ven \ x { ADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of St. 
al, is be eutitally situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the sea, 
of the finest scenery in North Wales | 
further particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
spital, Northampton Telephone No, 56, 





If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 





No Sharcholders 








biscuits are a delig ht 


flaky biscuit and real 


Made only by 
CARR &CO.L2 
CARLISLE 


GR 















© CHEES aS 


RNS 


ful combination of a isp ma 


cheese of most delicate (at 

and refined flavour. They eed 

are ideal for luncheon eal 

or dinner. Order a trial NI 

tin from your stores. \| 
rn | 

















} By Appbointment 


The Golden Wine of Engiand 


IDER is England’s Golden Wine, 
5 

just as Champagne is the Golden 

Wine of France. Bulmer’s Cham- 


the apple by exactly the sameslow and cost]; 
processes as the Champagne of France. 
It is just as refreshing and exhilarating— 
an ideal drink for gouty and rheumatic 
subjects. Write for booklet “* The Golden 
Wine of England,” to 


H. P. BULMER & Co., Lrp., Hererorp: 





pagne Cider is prepared from the juice of 





AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 





Assets .. ne es = a £47 ,.C00 COO 
Annual Income <5 aie wi e< £6,,50,100 
The A.M.P. Socie t 1 ie, 
it distrib: licy- 
holde nd 
it p Sse : 
rate, a high we, 
Those whe vest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate tl 1csd 

cla 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 


/ 


W. C. Visucr, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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Smyrna 
Calamity 


Relief units working at Salonica, Athens, 
and Constantinople report :— 


*“ Thousands of refugees utterly 
destitute; winter clothing urgently 
needed.” 


“Immediate need 40,000 blankets 
and underclothing.” 


** Most refugees penniless. Blankets 
and underwear needed.” 


** Refugees came away with but their 
clothes they wore/at the time. The 
Turks robbed them of anything 
valuable.” 


OUR RELIEF FUND 


administered by the Missionaries and 

Native Pastors associated with our Society 

for many years. They know the language 

and the people, and are best able to 

distribute relief irrespective 
of creed or race. 


IMMEDIATE HELP IMPERA- 
TIVE TO SAVE LIFE. 


The Relief Fund 


at the Office of the Bible Lancs Missions’ Aid Society, 


LORD KINNAIRD: Hon. Treasurer. 
S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT : Hon. Relief Commissioner. 


358 Y, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


nv.B.—No distribution expenses abroad. 
No office rent or salaries at home. 


Ee 





A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED, 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £9,500) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,006 boys Lave been trained for CivilEmployment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and giris now being maintained. 





Pairons - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - = - =- = H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - -— = Cc. E. Matpren, Esg., M.A, 
Deputy Chairman - - - = - - - - = F, H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - - - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries -— HM. Bristow WALLEN and HENRY G. CopELanp. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and s sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arcthusa’ ee Ship, 164 Shaftes. 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 











A MEETING 


will be held at the 


MANSION HOUSE 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3rd, at 3 p.m., 


to promote interest in the Spiritual 
and Educational Work of the 
English Church in SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA, 





Speakers: 
| The Rt. Hon. EARL BUXTON, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
The Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT MILNER, K.G., P.C. 


' 


West Africa). 


The Right Hon. The LORD MAYOR will preside. 


———__—_ — —— —- —— — - -~ 


The 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 1. 


MAGNIFICENT LOUNGE AND 
DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS 
for WEDDINGS and DINNERS. 


Most central for Luncheon and Afternoon Tea. 


Open to Non-Residents, 


Revised Tariff. 


Telegrams: Langham, London. Telephone: Langham 2080. 


CONQUISTADOR 


A Most Excelient Wine from the Wood. 


| 54! PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carringe Paid, 
j;™ Send 9s. for Two Triai Bottles. Post Fre. 


— “ = = — 














| MAT beg 4 GLOAG & SON, 
sordeaux House 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


00 NauistaDOR 




















The Ven. N. W. FOGARTY (Vicar-General in South- 








\ | 
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is the most specific, the most complete, the most 
accurate and above all THE MOST RECENT. 

The changes and events of the last ten years have 
been of more importance than those of any previous 


at their disposal. 














information that is 
contained in them is correct 
in every detail, uncoloured by 
personal opinions or preju- 
dices. They are the facts, 


in 19il 
end of the decade, 


was £70,000,000, was, at the 

more than £14,000,000,000 ; 
and more coal, more iron and more petroleum 
were produced than in ‘all the previous history. 
Information of these changes is the vital need of 


THREE NEW VOLUMES 


of the Encyclopzedia Britannica 





Sign the coupon at the side and we will send you our 
forty-eight-page book, THE *“‘WONDERFUL DE- 
CADE," which tells you of the wonderful changes, 
the great events and the progress of these ten years. 
This booklet will itself prove valuable to the business 
man, because it contains a number of charts illus- 





trating graphically the revolution in business that 
has occurred during the decade 1911-1921. 
describes the Three New Volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, giving sample pages and articles, illus- 
trations, maps and charts. It tells you about the 
contributors and about the value of these books ia 
every home and every business. 





THESE YEARS HAVE REVOLUTIONIZED YOuUR BUSINESS 


Information and ideas are the dynamics of business. THIS INFORMATION IS READY. It has been 
The most successful business man is the best in- collected and prepared by worid authorities on every 
formed business man-—the one whose information subject—six hundred men and women, acknow- 


ledged leaders in their fields, have contributed to it, 
with the archives of nearly every nation in the world 


THE THREE NEW VOLUMES of the Encyclopedia 


hundred years. They have been re- Britannica deai exclusively with the years 
volutionary — not only in politics and 1911-1921--the years that have revolu- 
society, but especially in business, in TRADE TIDE tionized your business. They are an 
manufacture, in selling, in import and COMING IN encyclopedia of the period. ‘They are 
export. Old ideas have been exploded, ** Let us be of good complete, covering every field of human 
new methods, new systems, new inventions cheer. Trade is im- activity. They are authoritative; the 
and processes have come into use. proving. I can see articles are wriiten by those best 
In this single decade, 1911-1921, wages it. The improvz- qualified to know their subjects — 
in the United Kingdom have increased ment is coming EXPERTS. The historical truth of their 
more than 2} times, though in all the gradually, which interpretation of these years will hold 
previous century they only doubled. Retail is good.” g£00d a hundred ‘ 

food prices have increased 150 per cent. —Mr, Lloyd George. years hence as it =e ee == es = 
The foreign trade of the world, which - does to-day, for the 


successful modern business, indeed, its very life- that, in the ordinary course 125, HIGH HOLBORN, 
blood. But, because it is new, because these events of events, the world would LONDON, W.C. 1. 
and changes are recent, it is the most difficult have had to wait at least Please send me, without any 
information to get. three generations for. obligation on my part, the 
booklet on the Wonderful 
Decade, 1911-1021, which 
gives an Outline of the strik 


ten years, and tells some 
thing of the importance and 
value of the Three New 
Volumes of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 

10 

It also BONG oiscersendesnas 
tdd . 
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USE THiS FORM FOR 
THE FREE BOOKLET. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA CO., LTD., 


ing changes of the past 
























THE MAN’S SHOP at 
SELFRIDGE'’S 


In addition to the extensive choice of pro- 
















of marine con- 
combination of 
and attention. The 
seasoned ” traveller 


fhe “ne plus ultra” 
struction, An efficient 
culsine, comfort, 
line chosen by the “ 
ind the tenderfoot. 


Steamer. 





prietary brands there are many Selfridge | Sailings from Southampton & Cherbourg: r 
Cigarettes specially blended from _ selected onatra Mes. 10 ORGITA Bes. 21 . 
tobaccos. Whatever your particular taste in ce | ARAGUAYA Dec.8 ORDUNA Jan. 12 g 
cigarettes, you will find it in the Man's Shop at cs Make your next crossing by an 2 


Selfridge’s. 

SELF RIDGE'S Cicerona Hatnd-made Virginia CIGAR- 
ETTES, manufactured from the finest grade of selected 
Virginia leaf. In Boxes of 100, 50 ard 25. Prices 
respectively: 8s. 8d., 4s. 4d. and 2s. 2d. 
SELFRIDGE’S Si-e-da Egyptian CIGARETTES. A 
blend of choicest Oriental Tobacco with a fine bouquet 
and mild flavour, specially recommended. In boxes 
of 100, 50 and 25. Prices respectively: 8s., 4s. 1d. 
and 2s. 1d. 














SELFRIDGE'S S.S. Turkish, Egyptian, or Russian 
Blend CIGARETTES, in boxes of too only. A 
Price: Per 100, 6s. 8d. 


splendid value. 


Postage extra on orders 
under 20s. 





j 
| 
| 

Entrance, | 








Ht ae tt 
Hu 
Selfridge & Co., Ltd., London, W.1; ‘phone = Gerrard One. | 














also at 











LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM 
GLASGOW, & SOUTHAMPTON. 





DEAN 
WINTER | SPORTS 


AND DAWSON TOURS 








Ground Floor, New Building, 
peta SWITZERLAND 
© ee GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D’OEX, 


PONTRESINA, 

Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Ete. 
TOUR DE LUXE 
TO EGYPT, PALESTINE & ITALY. 
Cruises in Sunny Seas 
SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 


DEAN AND DAWSON, Ltd., 
84 PICCADILLY, W. 1, or BRANCH OFFICES, 
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shoe craftsmanshi p- 


That’s their constitution. 





THEY'LL be old shoes some day. They'll be endeared to you 
by the matured perfection of their comfort and by many memories 
of the years in which you’ve gone in them, easy and dry-shod, 
over the course, along the winding road, and across the moors. 


The double uppering of the Lotus Veldtschoen is a triumph of 


THEY’LL be very, very old shoes some day, and they'll dic. 
But they will age beautifully and they'll die of anno domini. 
Without weakness! Without flaw! 


Lotus 


VELDTSCHOEN 


LOTUS LIMITED, STAFFORD and Northampton. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
































NEVER omit 
the FLAVOUR 


LAVOUR is the vital pert of a meal. Miss it out and 
the best-cooked dish : ne 


be a_ success. ge sure 
way to add it in a way that everyone likes is use 


orkshite Relish 


The most Delicious Sauce in the World 


generously in your kitchen. Then your food will have the real ‘Chef’ flavour and delight 
every man who tastes it. A bottle of 2,400 drops costs only 1Q}d, Your grocer has it. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO. a LEEDS 

















JOHN ELKAN'S Selection of Dia- 
mond and other Gem Rings is the 
Largest in London. For Prices and 
Quality they are unequalled. 






WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, SENC POST FREE, TO 





35Z LIVERPOOL SITREFT. 


69 CHEAPSIDE. 35z Liverpool Street, 


EADENUMALL STREET, London, E.C,. 


oY 4BA 















les for cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. SY 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6G K 2% &46 E 
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HAUT mn UE H.M. The Queen Sit 
Fortnightly Parts ] /3 





was so delighted with 
Part 1 that she has 











presented it to one of 
the Balmoral schools 
for the use of the 
children. 
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SUPERB 
COLOURED PLATES 
AND PICTURES 


The outstanding feature of 
the Children’s Encyclopedia 
is its wealth of illustrations. 
Page after page of beauti- 
fully printed COLOURED 
PICTURES make it the 
most glowing book the chil- 
dren of the world have 
ever known. 


The complete work 
will contain 


1O,;OOO 
PICTURES 


PER DAY 


buys this Wonder 
Reanced — Children i 


A PLAIN 


NO OTHER BOOK 


WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


The success of this NEW production of the famous 
Children’s Encyclopedia has exceeded all expectations. 
So great was the demand for Part | that ed.tion after 
edition was exhausted. 


EUY PART 2 NOW 


colour plates even 


Part 2 on sale to-day—containing 
1—will sell as 


more beautiful than those in Part 


rapidly. To avoid disappointment it should be bought 
at once. Your newsagent will bz able to supply 
Part | as weil. 


LIKE IT 

The Children’s Encyclopedia is the only book of its 
kind in the world. It can be read with equal interest 
by both parents and children, and will be equally 
welcome in the nursery, the school-room, or by the 
hreside in the evening. It fascinates while it educates, 
TALE OF WONDER 

It tells the plainest story ever tcld of all peoples, ages 
and things. It has beea carefully planned to open up 
to the child by picture and story the whole marvel of 
the world. Itis written in easy, familiar language. 
Every division of knowledge 13 treated in every part 
and each part carries the story of « all knowledge a step 
farther. Up -to-date in every parti cular, it is more 
profusely illustrated than any W ork of its kind in the 
Ww orld. 


Be Sure to Ask for HARMSWORTH’S 





Gdited by , 


Nii) 


Cine an ia 


ARTHUR MEI! 


batted on . sad = atl and is all fatare parts 
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BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY. 


Disappointment—the common lot of circulating library 
subscribers—is abolished by the modern “ Guaranteed” 
service originated at 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB. 


The subscriber is entitled AS A RIGHT to the books he asks 
for, instead of waiting until someone has done with them. 

The Times Book Club keeps its promise—every book in 
circulation must be supplied on demand, even if it has to be 








specially bought for the subscriber. 





What subscribers have said:— 





“The Guaranteed Service has given complete 
satisfaction.” 

** The Library performs all its promises.” 

** The service is worth the money.” 

** The Library is a boon to book-lovers.” 

** Books are sent speedily.” 

** | have received all the books I asked for.” 

“The Guaranteed Service is the only means | have 

yet discovered of obtaining new books that | wanted.” 


Prospectus Post Free on Request.! 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


42 WIGMORE ST., CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 


“Among the monthly publications not one equals ‘ Blackweod's Magazine,’” 
says C. K. S. in The Sphere of August 26th, 1922. 

A Subscriber writes —“ Aug. 28th, 1922: 1] herewith enclose cheque for 30s., 
my subscription for ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ Sept., 1022-Aug., 1023, and my 
appreciation, again, of another twelve months of enjoyment.” 

“ Blackwood’s "’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly re- 
minder that its boundaries are world-wide ; that it has been won and kept by 
the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literature, 
and art it has a glorious history ; that its sons have ever been travellers and 
sportsmen; and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative Im- 
periatism. 





“BLACKWOOD” 


For NOVEMBER 


contains 


The Voyage of ‘‘ The Maid.’ VII-XI. 
** Good God, Carcline.” 


From the Outposts. 
Egypt— March-April, 1919, 


Vagabond Impressions. 


A Consul in the Making. 
By A. C. Wratistaw, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E, 


By G. H. Ganpy, 
By Evetyxe Beuxton. 


By Hasra, 


By Sr. Jonn Lucas. 


An Unrealised Asset. 
The Astonishing Land of Coorg. 
Musings without Method — 


Old and New Diplomacy—The Ignoring of Fethi Bey—The Government and 
the Deminicns —The Equipment of the Dipiomatist — Ministers on their Defence 
—A Knot te Disentangle—France and the Allies. 


By Hirton Brown. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine ”’ 
rent byspost Monthly from the Publishing Office, 49 George Street, Edinburgh, 


——_—_—____, 


RECONSTRUCTION 
IN EUROPE 


IX. 


(Manchester Guardian Commercial.) 
Edited by J. M. Keynes, 





I. THE LABOUR POLITICS OF EUROPE. 


The British Labour Party’s Policy of Reconstruction. 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, 


How Far is the British Labour Party Socialist? 
Philip Snowden, 


The Prospects and Programme of French Socialism. 


Jean Longuet 





The German Labour Movement. Dr. Breitscheid, 


The Organisation of International Labour. 
Arthur Greenwood, 


The Work and Significance of the International Labour 
Office. Albert Thomas, 





Mm THE MATERIAL CONDITIONS OF THE 
| WORKING CLASSES OF EUROPE. 


A series of authoritative articles on Real Wages, 
the Standard of Life and Unemployment throughout 
In particular, the Real Wages of the chief 
countries to-day are compared with each other and 


Europe. 


with those current in 1914, 


I]. OIL (Continued from Number IV.). 


The British Oil Industry. Sir Chas. Greenway 
(Chairman of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co.). 


America’s Viewpoint on the World Oil Situation. 
A. C. Bedford (President of Standard Oil), 


Articles on Oil Refining in England, Motor-fuel 
Supplies, etc. 





ONE SHILLING, 





hor > yearly, 


Pest free from Guardian Buildings, Manchester, 
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MACMILLAN ’S LIST 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY : PROSE 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. met per vol. 

POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Timp leather, 7s. 6d. net; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 








26 vols. Rine cloth, 3s. net 


each. 
a TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
THE CATHEDRAL. 
By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. thet. 
THE POOR MAN. 
By STELLA BENSON, Author of ‘ I Pose,” “‘ Living Alonte,’ 


etc. Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 


-_— 


OWEN WISTER’S NEW BOOK. 


NEIGHBOURS HENCEFORTH. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Morning Post.—‘‘ Mr. 

devastated ee are extraordinarily moving in their 
painful beauty. This ary intere ane book.’ 


THE HANDBOOK OF PALESTINE. 
Edited by HARRY CHARLES LUKE, B.Litt., M.A., and 
EDWARD KEITH-ROACH. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Sir HERBERT SAMUEL, P.C., G.B.E., 
Commissioner for Palestine. With Frontispiece and Map. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE LHOTA NAGAS. 


By J. P. MILLS, LCS. 


sad and 


With an Introduction and Supple- 


meutary Notes by J. H. Hurrox, C.LE. With Maps and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 25s. net. 
The Tiss. A worthy companion to the earlier mon graphs 


by Mr. Hutton « on the Angamis and the Semas.”’ 


IN A FISHING COUNTRY. 


SP Sera Tee: 


Owen Wister’s descriptions of the | —_ 


High | 


Crown | 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS LIS T 


A new Volume by the Dean of St. Paul's. 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS _— SECOND SERIES. 


By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 63. net. 


“ A religious pronouncement of the utmost value and importance.” 
“A landmark in the development of English religious thought.” 


THE OLD ENGLISH HERBALS 
By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. With Frontispiece ia 
; Colours and 17 Plates in Black-and-White. 4to. 21s. net. : 
BRITISH HISTORY 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By GEORGE MACAULAY + dain vom 
With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. ne [Second Impression.] 


GOLF FROM TWO SIDES 


By ROGER and JOYCE WETHERED. 
With 28 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 
[Second Impression 


THE DANCING FAKIR, and other Stories 


a oo With 18 Mlustrations by I. RAVEN 
A ST. LUKE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY : An Old-Fashioned Story. 

___ By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 
| LIFE AND LETTERS 

OF W. J. BIRKBECK, M.A. 
By Mrs. W. J. BIRKBECK. With a Preface by LORI 
HAL IFA AX. With Portraits. S8vo. 5s. net. 

| LIFE AND LETTERS 

OF JANET ERSKINE STUART, 


Superior-General of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 1857-1914 
By MAUD MONAHAN. With an Introduction by 
CARDINAL BOURNE. With Illustrations. 8vo. 2Is. 





Sunday Times 
Observe er. 





Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 





_|THE LIFE OF CORNELIA CONNELLY, 


1809-1879 
Foundress of the Soc iety of the Holy Child Jesus. 

By A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY. With a Preface by 
CARDINAL GASQUET. With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s 


MR. and MRS. SIDNEY WEBB’S LATEST BOOKS 


STATUTORY AUTHORITIES 
FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
Volume IV. ‘* English Local Government ” Series 


8vo. 25s. net. (1922.) 


-| ENGLISH PRISONS 


By W. H. BLAKE, Author of ‘‘ Brown Waters,”’ etc. 

Svo. 7s. Od. net. 
THE WAYFARER: Leaves from a 
Wanderer’s Log. 

By JANE S EDWARD WARD. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
THE HUMAN HAIR: 

. 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Gray and the Remady. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “ Scalp Massage, ”» “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
‘Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

“Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.’”’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J.HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 S:. Gsorg:’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


THE UNION aa OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED | 


so pete d 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Capital Aut} ‘d and Is : ‘ és Ke os £9,000,000 
tapi tal P aid ps . . ° o< ee ee . £3,000,000 
K ve Fund on ‘ we os aa os a £3,250,000 | 
Reserve Liability of Propriet £6,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE oT CORNHILL, ‘Lond on, B.C. 3 
jRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian ' 


DRAFTS are 
Stat 


s and oa minion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
ms mandi SILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received 
ior fixed Py ne rms wach | may t vscertained on application 


B' XOKS.—Irving’s Book of Rema rkable Cr 
Newgate Calendar with curious plates, 5 vols., 1800, rare, £6 6s.; Britten's 
{ English Clocks (The Wetherfield Collection), folio 1907, 35s. ; Slater's Engravings 
— mood Value, last edition, 42s.; Ruvigny's Titled Nobility of Europe, 1914, 
1, 42s r 6s.; Donelly’s Atlantis, 11s.; History of Flagellation Among 
Dindorf’s 





illus., lls.; Ward's Roman Era in Britain, 7s. 6d. ; 


riminals, 6s. ; 


UNDER LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BERNARD SHAW. 8vo._ lds. net 
| (1922 
| THE CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
An Up-to-date Critical Analysis. 8vo. 18s. net. (1921.) 
A CONSTITUTION FOR THE SOCIALIST 
COMMONWEALTH OF GREAT BRITAIN 


8vo. 12s. 6d. net. (1920.) 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 
OCTOBER, 1922. 7s. Gd. net. 

By o ay ral Sir F. THE MESTA. By Davip HayNay 
“= PSYCHOLOGY ad FAITH. 

oy A. Wyatt TIiLBY 
senna srupies > — 

FRANCE. By SrTEeru 
INDUSTRIAL eanasmene AND 

TRADE UNIONS fl INDIA 


| 
| 
Bei 
eing 
=| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


With a Preface by G. 


| AIR DEFENCE. 
} SYKFs, K.( 
| THE WASHINGTON ‘CONFERENCE 
AND THE FAR R EAST 
By J. 0. P BLA 
| THE PROPOSED. “ANGLO FRENCH 
| TREATY. By ARCHIBALD Ci 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By Tho Very Rev DEAN © By MICHAEL PROTHER( 
ST. Pat 
aD PUNISHMENT. GEORGIA. By W. E. D. AL 
oneeat Ane LABOUR DISILLUSIONMENT. 


By HERBERT G. Woon By THs Epi 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 
Edited by G. N. CLARK, M.A 
orn pf STAR Day a 


iriicles 
| ' PRIVY COUNCIL UNDER THE 
| THE “ DOMESDAY ROLL OF TUDORS. Il. THE STAR CHAMBER 
CHESTER. By KR. StTewart-b N Ry A. F. Pourarp, D.Litt., F.B.A 
Not rnd Documents 
MARSIQLIO OF PADUA. Part 1.) fericus of Rawls Short XN 
| aeee. By C. Kexnera Baaursox. [ade 


ry eta rum Scenicorum Gra rum, 1868, 263.; Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, 
Editit G. 8S. W alk eT, 1878, 2 s Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., 1870, 

100.000 Be s in stock ues on application, WANTED, Joyee ! 
Vivsses ; Cabell's Jurgen; Salt Ballads, 1902.—EDWARD BAKER'S | 
Great Bookshop, John Bright Str ingham, 





i Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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NOVEMBER. 1s. 6d. net. 


CO RNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


OVINGTON’'S BANK. XXXVI-XXXIX. 
By Stanley J. Weyman. 
By Sir Henry Lucy. 


Chaps. 


FRANK BURNARD. 
RUGBY FOOTBALL 
GALLACHOILLE’S BRIDE: 


IN THE 'SIXTIES. 
A SHORT STORY. 
By George Blake. 
‘LIVES O’ MEN.’ By Sir James Crichton Browne, F.R.S. 
OPEN PATHS: PICTURES OF WILD LIFE IN ENGLAND.— 
IV. By E. L. Grant Watson. 
AN ETHNOLOGICAL FIND : THE PEOPLE OF OLLENDORF. 
By F. J. Harvey Darton. 
THE DIVERSIONS OF DAWSON.—I. By Bennet Copplestone. 
A THREE DAYS’ TOUR TO THE NETHERLANDS: A 
PARTLY UNPUBLISHED DIARY OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
By Alexander Carlyle. 





DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 
| 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, D.Sc. 


In recent vears the imaginations of the English-speaking com- 
munities have been stimulated to a remarkable extent, and there 
is everywhere a desire for more and still more knowledge. DIS- 
COVERY aims at fulfilling this demand. Its articles are written 
by experts in every branch of the arts and sciences and a language 
for the non-technical general reader. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

GLIDING PLIGHT “ Rafex.” 
Tue FEAR OF DEATH. Dr. F. A. Hampton 
INFLATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT. Prof. D. Knoop. 
THE ATTACK ON MOUNT EVEREST Dr. R. N. Rudmose Brown. 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN AMExRICA.—II. E. N. Fallaize. 
ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. H. Spence Toy. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING Dr. A. S. Russell. 


REVIEWS OF Books. Books RECEIVED. CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLUSTRATED 1S. net MONTHLY. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS NOVEMBER, 1922. 


= ‘ 


RUSSIA'S RED ARMY By ~~ HULLINGER. 

THE NEW TURKEY By 

K EMAL THE MAN AND THE MOVEMENT By G. M. Gonpey. 

THE PUFI OF THE GERMAN CATASTROPHE: A LOGICAL-STATISTICAL 
ESSAY By Kopert Crozier LONG 

ARTHUR GRIFFITH AND MICHAEL COLLINS. By MacDara. 

MKS. PATRICK CAMPBELI Hon. Maurice Barine, O.B.E. 


Ky Major i. 
THE FREEDOM OF THE STRAITS. By J. 
THE COALITION, By 


ELLIS BARKER, 


THE RECORD OF Cunt 
JUDGES AND POLITICS. By J. G. Swirt MacNein1, MP. 
THE ABOLITION OF THE COASTGUARD. By ArcitbaLp Herp, 
LABOUR UNREST AND INSURANCE LY INDUSTRIES, 
By J. A. RK. Mariott, M.P. 
AFTER SEVRES Ky H. CHARLES Woops 
THE ASYLUM REPORT AND ASYLUM r EFORM By Dr. Montacu Lomax. 
GERMANY AND THE REPARA®IONS. By JoHnxn Leyiann. 

JHE NEW BYRON LETTERS: AN ANSWER. By EL. P. Hiwrrt, K.C., LL.D. 
LONDON: CHAPMELN AND HALL, Ltd, 
Psyche. 

4 Quarter Review of Applied and Geygwal P iologv in relation to I Saeutt 
Psycho-An sis, Industry Relig rion, Soctu bey me Relationships, Psychics o 
Researcl idited by W. WHATELY SMITH, M.A. (Cantab.). +5 A. 1d! 

No. 2 net y per annum, post free 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE LATE DR. W. H. R. RIVERS 

Dr. ¢ M 
ETIIN¢ D PSYCHOLOGY . ; Prof. G. Elliot 
HE AIMS OF ETHNOLOGY The Late Dr. W. H. K. R 
RESPONSIBILITY AND MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 

I ‘ M.D Se 
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LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Editors: E. Capps, Ph.D., Litt.D.; T. E. Page, Litt.D.; 


A. Selection. 


GREEK LYRIC POETRY. Lyra Greca 


Edmonds, late fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. (In three volumes : 


vol. I. ready.) 








W. 


H., 


D. 


) , > 
Rouse, 


Litt.D. 


Translated by PA M, 





The poems in the Greek Anthology are widely read in translati N t! 
Greek lyric work with the exception of Sappho. This is the first of three volum 
will be included text and translation of the “ Lyric Fragments.” ‘The verses 1 
the last generat by the Egypt Exploration Fund, etc., are included, and 
also prints the chief passages from ancient literature which throw light on th 
reputations of the poets. This first volume includes all Sappho and Alczet 
Terpander, Arion, and others. There are here, inter alia, twenty-five fragme 
not printed in the great collection of 1882. The volume is indispensabl 
student, and contains much exquisite delight for the lover of hi 1 l 


' 
no Greek 


ROMAN AISTORY. The Scriptores Historia Augusta. 
vol. [, ready.) 


lated by David Magte, Ph.D. (In three volumes : 


} 


The two volumes of Suetonius published in the Loeb Librar 


impression. ‘This author’s account of the lives and characters of 
7 ave 


the gross Tibcrius, the stupid Claudius, the lunatic xsthete 
the raciest and most vivid pieces of literature extant. The li 
less well know: In the scriptores of which the first volum 


1 
| 





are include 1 some of which several emperors are grot 
have been responsible for them. They were a main source « 
the greater part of the second century ap. The Age of the 
others have thought the happiest and most peaceful time in 


and there is a long life of Marcus Aurelius. Of him we at 














rom the very begi g.” This kind of personal touch, often in th 
anecdote, occurs on every page. No writer of fiction has ever invented ar 
Emperor Commodus, who “displayed two misshapen hunchbacks on a s 
smearing them with mustard, and then straightway advanced and ¢ thed th 
He even aped a surgeon, going so far as to bleed men to death with scal ‘s 
are told, “ were the acclamations of the Senate after the death of Comt 
who succé 1 him, was a timber merchant’s son, but patently destined t 

at his birth “a black horse climbed to the roof.” The translation is very 1 


LIVES OF THE SOPHISTS. 


e 


SIX 
Gibbon 
\ntonin¢ 

ist Vy, « 


1 “ty 


Philostratus 











Trans- 





and Eunapius. 


Translated by W. C. Wright, Ph.D., Professor at Bryn 


(In one volume.) 






In the second and third Christian centuries, “ for the onl 
generally acknowledged as, social leaders, went on important 
were Food Controllers and high priests.” Philostratus, auth 
Tyan ( I ost amusing books of all time, celebrated 


own day (which at least passed Hellenic culture on t 


to the Chu 


time on 


of the older Greek Sophists. Being Philostratus he was as muc 

in their doctrine, and he is full of stories such as that of Iseus wh 

considered a certain woman handsome, replied, “I have ceased to st 

Kunapius, coming later, supplemented him. He dealt with both pl 

Plotinu s, Porphyry, and the Emperor Julian are amongst his subjects 
h the lament of one of the last champions of | ¢ 


Jallun t picces. 





ORATORY (In two volumes.) Quintilian 1H, & 1V. 
tn London Untversity. 


by 1. E. Butler, M.A., Professor of Latin 
These volumes complete Professor Butler’s admirable tra 


+ 1? } + nme 
treatises « inhetoric. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE volumes have already 


Classical Library. The object of the founder was to produce a unifor 


ne 


of the ancient classics, including everything of real importance 
Empire. This object is being fast achieved. 

@ The volumes, well bound and printed, are publis! 
Text and translation face each ot 


Readers who are curious as to particular volumes should 
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The Medici Soctety’s Announcements. 


oD 
AA New Jllustrated Riccardi Quarto s 


THE IDYLS OF THEOCRITUS, BION & MOSCHUS 


Rendered into English Prose, with an Introductory Essay by ANDREW LANG. With 20 
plates after the water-colour drawings by W. RussELL Fiint, A.R.W.S. In Two Volumes, sold 
only in sets. Bound in Michalet boards, £8 18s. 6d.; bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, {15 15s, 
* Also a Special Edition of 12 numbered copics, printed on vellum (10 for sale), with a 
duplicate set of the plates. Large crown 820. Two Volumes, £40. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH: A_ BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 
By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE, Author of “ The Development of Modern Art.” Translated by 
Joun Hotroyp REEcE. With 102 collotype reproductions from Van Gogh’s works. In Two 
Volumes. Demy 4to. Boards. £3 3s. net. (Ready tn November.) 
* Limited Edition de Luxe of 100 Copies, signed by the Author. Printed on hand-made paper, bound in vellum, 
{IO 10s. net. 

Mr. Meier-Graefe’s earlier work, “The Development of Modern Art,” caused a profound sensation 
both here, in France, and in Germany, but his crowning success has been reserved for this biography 
of the Belgian master, which has rapidly run through several editions on the Continent. 


A New Book by SIR E. A. WALLIS BUDGE. | Unijorm with “In the National Gallery.” 


Ne ee toe: | TheSARLYRORTHERN PAINTERS 
MOTHER HANNA. From the Ethiopic Texts | ones - = National Gallery. _ By Mrs. C. R. 
P saa mi PO reppase™ : <ERS. ith coloured frontispiece and 24 
in the British M useum. _ Translated by plates in monochrome Deiny 8vo. Price 
Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, D.Litt., Litt.D., ies. GA. eat , (Ready in 0 
Author of “The Queen of Sheba.’ Now in its eee . or cians 
Second Impression. With numerous illustrations. ' 
Demy 8vo. 30s. net. (Ready in November.) POLITE SATIRES. Three Plays in 
‘This new volume by so distinguished a scholar as | Verse. By CLIFFORD BAX, Author of 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge is sure of a cordial welcome “Friendship.” (Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. (Now Ready.) 
from all those interested in the Literature and Some of the wittiest dialogue that has been written for 
History of Christianity. many a long day, and most suitable for acting. 








MEDICI CHRISTMAS 

of a new series of The Marées Society’s Repro- 
CARDS & CALENDARS ductions of drawings, water-colours, etc., by 
are now ready for despatch to your friends M A N EK I 


abroad. A complete list will be sent st 
E ~ and other 


free on application. The Series, which have OLD & MODERN MASTERS 
been considerably enlarged this year, may will be held in The Society’s Galleries from 


also be inspected in The Society's Galleries. ; October 30 to November 15. 
Entrance Free. Open 10 a.m.—O p.m. 





@ Visitors to The Soctety’s Galleries are cordially welcome, whilst written applt- 
cattons for Catalogues, Look Prospectuses, etc., are dealt with prompily. 


oa 


The Modern Art Society (England), Ltd., will shortly 


publish a new picture after A. J. Munnings, A.R.A. 
“GIPSTES ARRIVING ON EPSOM DOWNS FOR DERBY WEEK.’ 
Reproduced in the “ Medici” Process of colour collotype on finest hand-made 
paper. There will be 150 Proofs signed by the Artist. Each £5 5s. 

Uniform with the same Artist's celebrated portrait of “The Prince of Wales on Horseback.” Prints {1 11s. 6d. 


7 Grafton Street, W.1. 63 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
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